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Notes of the Quarter 


All Games and No Talk Makes Jack a Dull Boy 

HE Institute’s Fourteenth Annual Conference was a useful and 

a pleasant meeting. Its theme—Fourteen to Eighteen—served to 
illuminate the need for a sense of continuity in educational plan- 
ning. Despite the diverse and excellent provision now made by 
statutory and by voluntary bodies, the period between school and adult 
life is still too much of a No-Man’s Land. Some of the voluntary bodies 
of Adult Education in particular have been tardy in recognizing their 
obligations at the younger end. If on no other basis than the instinct 
for self-preservation, they have much to gain by developing their 
youth activities; for if they do it wisely they can create “nurseries” 
for their future membership. The Y.M.C.A. has long been an almost 
singular example of this policy. The W.E.A. has for the last two or 
three years been experimenting in work at the younger end; and its 
experiences have confirmed the opinion that young people have a 
zest for mental no less than for physical exercises. Their development 
of study and discussion groups among Rover Scout Clubs is only one 
of many confirmations of the fact that healthy and energetic young 
fellows are both able and willing to do other things than light a fire 
with two wet sticks or pound each other’s noses in the Club boxing- 
ring. 

The W.E.A. is expanding this work next year on funds allocated 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust; one hopes that these expedi- 
tions into new territory will be as successful as they are worth trying. 
We hope, too, that the substantial sums lately accumulated for youth 
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movements will not wholly be expended on schemes for physical 
fitness. In many recent pronouncements and projects for youth 
activities there is a slight odour of Nazi fervour; and the sun-bronzed 
torso is being dragged like a red herring across the track of educational 
progress. The training of the body is as important as any other kind 
of training; yet it is only a part of that “education of the whole man” 
which is one of the objectives of an enlightened social policy. If the 
lion’s share of available money is to go on nothing but football 
pitches and diving boards and squash courts, we may be giving an 
unwise fillip to a policy which produces battalions of healthy but 
silly young animals. Europe already contains too many of these 
armies of brown-faced muscular conscript nit-wits. That there is a 
need for more of the amenities of physical fitness and fun we do not 
for a moment dispute. What we do doubt is whether the proportion 
between these needs and mental needs is being wisely maintained. 
Mens sana in corpore sano is a well-tried motto. Its first two words are 
as important as its last three. 


More Space in the Schools 

Many of the conference sessions at Cambridge this year were notable 
for casual references which went deeper than the speakers possibly 
foresaw. One of these fruitful asides came from Dr. Spencer, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Schools to the L.C.C., in his address on statutory 
facilities for young people. In reminding the Conference of the falling 
school population he put in an incidental plea for using this oppor- 
tunity to secure more space in schools. The fact that fewer children are 
inhabiting the schools is no reason for retaining present standards of 
cubic capacity per child, and for the misguided economy of closing 
down “redundant” schools. In thirteen years from now the elementary 
school population will have fallen from five millions to four; and this 
diminution provides the opportunity for giving children the physical 
spaciousness in which education thrives. It is one of those simple 


points which have a major significance. 


Education to Produce “Co-operative Rebels” 
At one point, at least, the Conference reached unanimity in its in- 
sistence upon an immediate raising of the school age. On other matters 
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of an educational policy for young people there was a diversity of 
opinion; and if few changed their minds they at least gave some atten- 
tion and some applause to opposite views. The full range of these 
opinions was abundantly discussed—there was the case for compul- 
sory attendance at Day Continuation Schools; there was the convic- 
tion that, once a boy or girl had left school, he should not be con- 
scripted into any further formal education. There was equal divergence 
over the question of a curriculum for Fourteen to Eighteen; and over 
the question of education for livelihood or education for living. The 
slogan of Education for Citizenship was approved until it came to 
defining the purposes of citizenship and the ideal type of society. 
Mr. Z. F. Willis (Asst. Gen. Sec. of the Y.M.C.A.) suggested that our 
aim in education should be to produce “co-operative rebels”—men 
and women who would work together to produce an improved version 
of the status quo. The readiness of the Conference to accept this 
definition of ends was possibly increased by the apt fable with which 
he coupled it. 

He told the story of two negro preachers who met one day to discuss 
their work. Said one, “But what am we aiming at, Rastus?” “Sho’, 
nigger, an’ don’ ye’ know dat we am aiming at exterminating de status 
quo?” “But what am dis status quo, Rastus?” “Sho’ brudder, ebery 
eddicated pusson knows dat de status quo am Latin fo’ de mess what 
we am in!” 


The Wigan Experiment 

The September issue of Adult Education included an article by the 
Director of Education for Wigan in which he sketched the idea 
for a local Institute of Leisure. Subsequent developments have 
occurred; and plans for the actual building are now being prepared. 
The Institute is to accommodate statutory and voluntary activities 
side by side; and the mere physical association of the two parts will 
go far to dissolve certain disharmonies which usually exist, in young 
minds as well as in older ones, between what the state makes you do 
and what voluntary bodies /et you do. The new building will thus 
include juvenile instruction classes under the Ministry of Labour 
regulations; at the same time it will house the activities of the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Guides and similar youth organizations. The cost of 
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the statutory provision is being borne by the Ministry of Labour; 
while that of the voluntary provision is being met by the Carnegie 
Trustees, who declare that “they regard the experiment as having 
constructive national value.” 


The Carnegie Centenary 

To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Andrew Carnegie’s 
birth the Trusts which he created have issued a handsome memorial 
volume. In 150 pages it sets forth the purposes on which the muni- 
ficent Carnegie bequests have been expended; and it reminds us 
that there has been scarcely a single piece of social and educational 
pioneering in the present century which the Carnegie funds have 
not nourished. The mere catalogue of grants reaches imposing figures: 
three and a half millions spent by the Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland, of which nearly one-half has gone in the payment of class 
fees for poorer students; two millions spent by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust on social and educational amenities; apart from the 
benefactions controlled by the Dunfermline Trust and by the 
American agencies. 

Whether the accumulation of such fortunes as Carnegie’s is a net 
social gain is not a question to be discussed here. All that need occupy 
our attention is the policy on which these vast sums have been admin- 
istered. For years before his death this one-time bobbin boy was 
practising that ““Gospel of Wealth” which he was so fond of preaching: 
that the fortune of a private individual did not belong to him but 
to the community from which it was garnered. That policy of trustee- 
ship has been followed up by those to whom he entrusted the twenty 
millions which he failed to disperse in his lifetime. The gist of that 
policy is rightly described by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his foreword 
where he reminds us that Carnegi~’s “gifts and endowments were 
never casual but bore the stamp of the constructive genius which 
displayed itself in everything Carnegie did.” That genius and that 
motive have been faithfully preserved by the trustees of each of the 
four British endowments. The record which is of most interest to 
educationists is that of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust which 
plans the allocation of something like £120,000 a year. It began in 
1914 with a concentration upon library provision; but since that time 
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it has gradually extended its range of assistance into such fields as 
Music and Drama, Maternity and Child Welfare, Playing Fields, 
Youth Services, Adult Education, Museums, and Land Settlement; 
and in recent years it has strongly supported the activities co-ordinated 
by the National Council of Social Service. 

It is a Trust with a policy which is simple, consistent, yet flexible; 
for it amalgamates the principle of assisting pioneer projects with 
the recognition that the changing social order must inevitably produce 
fresh social needs. Even those societies which have failed to convince 
the Trust of their claims to its support will testify to the discrimination 
and the vigilance with which the Trust has sought to consolidate 
the voluntary motive in social and educational enterprise. A Trust 
which has left its mark so indelibly upon most of the progressive 
movements of the last twenty years can rightly be proud to offer so 
impressive an account of its stewardship as is contained in Andrew 
Carnegie: the Trusts and their Work. 
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A Diet for Democracy 


For a quarter of a century the National Adult School Union has produced 
each year a Handbook for the use of the Adult Schools which it federates. 
The primary purpose of the Handbook is to guide the weekly meetings of the 
Schools and to give focus to their discussions. The 1936 issue, called Per- 
sonality in the Making*, deserves an even wider field of attention than it will 
get from the thousands who will use it in the Adult Schools. Its principal 
virtue is a recognition of the intellectual needs and capacities of ordinary 
men and women. Thus the book is not loaded with an imposing academic 
burden of learning; nor does it scorn to be homely, and even evangelical, in 
its attempt to introduce ethics and psychology and history to plain people. 
Its range promises a thoroughly interesting and versatile course of study : 
the training of children in home and school; the economic, social and religious 
foundations of daily living; the sanctions of law and custom on which 
society is based; the sources and qualities of public opinion; the growth of 
national and international co-operation, and so on. Its three hundred pages 
are the sort of introduction which the average citizen needs to the compli- 
cated issues of contemporary life. The aristocracy of adult education is 
well provided for in these days of University Extension and University 


* Personality in the Making : the Adult School Handbook for 1936. National Adult 
School Union, 30 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 15. 6d. and 25. 6d, 
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Tutorial Classes; but the democracy of adult education no less needs 
the diet it can digest. No society is doing more to provide it than the Adult 


Schools. 


An Exhibition of Housing and Nursery Schools 


An Exhibition of Housing and Nursery Schools is being organized this 
winter through the Branches of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and the Nursery School Association in a number of important Centres. 
The material has been provided largely by the Housing Centre, and consists 
of nearly 100 large charts and photographs, selected from their “New Homes 
for Old” Exhibition at Olympia illustrating slum clearance, congested areas, 
town planning, amenities, nursery schools and playgrounds. Films 
prepared by the “Under Forty Club” and the Nursery School Association, 
as well as a model Nursery School, are also being used. The Exhibition 
will be shown at the Annual Conference of the W.E.A. at Birmingham 
in December, and has been fully booked up till the end of March. In most 
Centres, local educational organizations, Public Health and Housing 
Committees and other bodies are co-operating, and conferences and public 
lectures are being arranged. The sixteen-page illustrated catalogue of the 
Exhibition, “Home, School and Playground” (price 2d.) containing facts 
and figures on Housing, should be valuable for reference after the Exhibi- 
tion is over. In the report on ““The Purpose and Organization of the Associa- 
tion,” adopted by the 1934 Annual Conference of the W.E.A., occurs a 
passage which explains the ideas underlying this project. “Modern ideas of 
education,” it is said, “tend increasingly to relate it to activity; and the 
W.E.A., conscious of its social purpose, should be continually experimenting 
in methods of encouraging its members—rich in their industrial and social 
experience—to apply their knowledge to social issues in their communities.” 
Nursery Schools have always been one of the interests of the W.E.A., 
and Housing presents itself as an eminently suitable subject for such experi- 
ment in the education of public opinion. 


Adult Education in America 


The Director of the American Association for Adult Education, 
Mr. Morse Cartwright, has lately issued a Report called Ten Years of 
Adult Education (Macmillan, Two Dollars). It is primarily the Association’s 
account of its stewardship, rendered to the Carnegie Corporation which has 
spent some three million dollars on adult education during the period, and 
which has entrusted most of this sum to the American Association. The 
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money has been used to encourage many valuable experiments, and to 
finance research-work, surveys, and publications designed to evaluate these 
activities. This latter material, taken together with the wide personal 
experience of the Director, Mr. Morse Cartwright, forms the content of the 
report. 

But the book is more than a report in this sense. Mr. F. G. Thomas, 
Rural Organizing Tutor under University College Exeter Joint Committee 
for Tutorial Classes, who has first-hand experience of American conditions, 
writes: “Those concerned with adult and adolescent education (as well as 
those interested in the ‘New Deal’) would be unwise to miss this book. 
Though adult education in America is a cumbersome thing of infinite 
variety and infinite gradations of value, it is usually realistic, practical, and 
of the people. ‘Workers’ Education,’ for example, connotes a very small 
category of adult education ; and Morse Cartwright’s analysis of this position 
goes deeply into the foundations of American society (this demarcation is, 
perhaps, only an echo of nineteenth century England). Yet most forms 
of education described in this book, though not characterized as ‘ Workers’ 
Education,’ are very closely related to the ambitions of the American people, 
and it is not surprising to find that the major issue in American education 
centres around the discussion of vocational and non-vocational methods and 
values. 

“The book needs to be read with care ; it is truly American. One’s first 
contact with America probably produces for many Englishmen more of 
revulsion than anything else, and only aftersome time spent with the Ameri- 
can people does this tremendous capacity for living, the wealth of experi- 
ment in forms of life and social organization, and the vitality of the social 
organization become apparent ; they can afford to be prodigal and to waste. 
Similarly (of their adult education) some is commercialized ; some is pure 
charlantanism ; much is grubbily vocational and often shoddy ; there is 
much publicity ; yet amid all these unrelated organized activities there is 
much of worth, and many interesting experiments of profound significance. 
Many of these last have been fostered by the Carnegie Foundation through 
its American Association. In the. Little Theatre movement, in the Western 
Electric research into visual education, in some of the activities of the foreign- 
born, in ‘agriculture extension,’ and in scores of experiments scarcely 
known outside their immediate area, there is work of first-rate quality, most 
of which is recorded in this book. In a very limited field, we have much to 
offer American Adult Education in the sphere of wider movements among 
the people; we have very much to learn; and we may learn much from this 


book.” 
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A Project for a Museum of Theatrical 


Presentation 
RICHARD SOUTHERN 


Mr. Southern was one time Art-Director of the Festival Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. He has recently been speaking on Theatrical Presentation and 
on the Construction and use of Stage Scenes, at various drama schools 


and at the unemployment centre at King’s Standing. 


TAKE as my starting-point the fact that to-day the Amateur 
Theatrical Movement (which is a name I prefer to “‘ drama”) is at 
one of the most vigorous phases in its many centuries of history. With 
the reason for this and the importance of the fact I do not propose to 
deal here. 

But these things being as they are, there is one point of the most 
outstanding importance without which the movement must be incom- 
plete and in the long run barren of effect. It is this:—though the 
standards of acting and production may be already high to-day and 
have much capable and wise guidance to perfect them, yet (and this is 
especially true of the amateur theatre) in one respect the movement is 
lacking and checked in a most elementary stage. And that is in the 
presentation to the audience of the acted and produced material. 

It is not sufficiently clearly realized that a show may contain a great 
play, good acting, conscientious and capable production and yet fail to 
achieve that essential success that comes from completely “getting 
across the footlights,” and rousing and infusing with delighted 
enthusiasm the assembled audience. Too often the audience at an 
amateur show is regarded merely as a witness of the performance, and 
too rarely is an active effort made to go out to that audience, seize on 
its imagination, entrance it, and send it away almost surprised to find 
that what it has partaken of was an experience of vivid interest, real in 
respect of something beyond even the play, or the acting, or the 
production. 

And that extra thing, without which no theatre is complete, is, in 
professional parlance, named the “getting” of the audience. Without 
that, all attempts at theatre are merely superficial. You have got to 
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“get” the audience. Whatever your material you have got (again I turn 
to the slang of the stage) to “sell” it. 

Now the very fact that there exist no phrases in accepted speech to 
express this most vital idea suggests our neglect of the point, and, on 
the other hand, the very profusion of slang phrases coined by the 
practitioners of the art themselves shows that there is something very 
real here, to express which many attempts have been and are made. 
The life of the theatre depends just here. 

I do not think I need argue, to any thinking reader at least, that an 
audience is more affected by a poor play well “put across” than by a 
great play done perfectly as to detail but left always, at every vital point, 
the wrong side of the footlights. We may regret the fact, but fact it is. 

What then is needed to put the great play across as surely as the 
play whose quality is that it fails completely unless presented with 
that strange, personal, stimulating allure that is theatre itself ? 

The answer is fortunately very simple indeed. It simply needs a 
realization of, and study of, the Art of Theatrical Presentation. How 
can we help to forward this? 

The art is capable of division into two heads. One of these concerns 
the behaviour and acting of the actor on the stage and depends upon 
him (it reposes mostly in timing). The other depends on the arrange- 
ment and appearance of the show itself—the staging. We must take 
these separately. We are conscious of the difficulty of imparting the 
principles of any art. It is said that an art cannot be taught. But it can 
be studied, and we have to ask at this moment what facilities exist for 
the study (as opposed to the teaching) of this art. 

There are none. : 

I propose to deal here only with the second head, concerning the 
staging of a show, and to make a suggestion for its study that will not 
only increase the knowledge of the specific subject, but will even 
contribute some suggestions as to the nature of art itself. 

My proposal is to establish a centre and material for the study of 
(a) the history of the subject, and (6) the full range of elaboration of 
the technique of the subject from the simplest symbol setting in a 
college hall to the maze of cleats, toggles, counterweight systems, 
sinking and sliding stages, cycloramas, hanging-irons, booked ceil- 
ings, flippers, units, compartment battens, three-colour systems, 
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remotely-controlled and pre-set lighting systems, etc., etc., etc., of the 
most up-to-date of modern stages. 

Not only do I suggest a unique collection of great theatrical import- 
ance, and, moreover, one of vast historic and general educational value 
(as the full record of any human art or craft is bound to be) but one 
which is already in being and ready now to be arranged, annotated, 
planted in a good soil and tended to grow to much greater proportions, 
with the assistance of interested people. 

Here is an outline of the proposal: I have in my study of my own 
job of scene-design, and in the elaboration of that study for lecture 
purposes, amassed a certain amount of material, and with this there 
could be made the nucleus of the following collection, which should 
be under three heads: 

Firstly, The History of Theatrical Presentation. This should be com- 
pletely pictorial, but annotated, and consist of a number of large 
screens displaying uniformly mounted collections of drawings, photo- 
graphs and reproductions dealing with the subject in chronological 
order; beginning with an anthropological section on folk customs and 
the birth of ritual performances and continuing with the staging of 
shows up to to-day. I could offer some 250 mounted examples. This 
section would grow by the addition of drawings and reproductions. 

Secondly, The Tradition behind the Theatrical Presenter’s Craft. 
This should be a series of scale models representing, in three dimen- 
sions, various forms of Theatrical Presentation of which we can, with 
research, make pretty detailed and authentic reconstruction (the 
reconstructions should always be based on more than pure theory), an 
example, in fact, of each of the main phases in the story illustrated on 
the screens, especially of those of which we aré fortunate enough still to 
possess working-drawings. There could be made, with our present 
knowledge and a little research, a set of models unique in England, 
and of considerable value from the historical point of view alone, while 
the insight it would give into the traditions of the particular craft of 
Theatre, and the help to clearing up problems still unsolved, would be 
immense. I would suggest the following models, for which I already 
have some of the material,* to begin with: 


* A short account of some of the material is published in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for August. 
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(1) An early wooden Greek mime stage. 

(2) An early medizval students’ stage. 

(3) A scene of Inigo Jones’s. 

(4) A reconstruction of all John Webb’s designs for the five 
scenes of “The Siege of Rhodes,” showing methods of 
working them. 

(5) A Dutch travelling stage. 

(6) Aset by Angelo Carboni. 

(7) Aset by Filippo Juvarra. 

(8) Two sets by the Bibienas. 

(9) A model of the working of the continental under-stage wing- 
carriages. 

(10) A set by Sacchetti. 
(11) A Pollock model set. 
(12) A model of one of the sets at Drottningholm Castle. 


Thirdly, The Practical Technique of the Subject To-day. This depart- 
ment should consist of the following: 


(A) Portfolios of working-drawings of various details of modern 
theatrical technique from the simplest of curtain railways to the 
mechanism of collapsible cycloramas and moving stages. (I could 
offer 300 drawings of simple details as a nucleus.) 


(B) A list of manufacturers of theatrical goods with samples of their 
wares and prices (e.g. grades of canvas, metal toggles and hardware 
generally, a complete range of scene-painting pigments with examples 
and notes on the characteristics of each, also of dyes, photographs of 
lighting equipment with notes, samples of all colours of gelatines, etc., 
etc.)—a guide generally to the use and price of theatrical materials. 
(Of this I could offer a useful beginning.) 


(C) (If space allows) Examples of actual work, e.g. a properly-made 
flat, a rostrum, a working curtain railway, etc., etc. 


(D) A periodically-changed series of a dozen working-models of 
sets, partly professional ones of current productions by arrangement 
with the designers, and partly (and this is very important) amateur, in 
which would be exhibited examples of experiments that had been 
carried out lately. Such, for instance, as the semi-permanent set arrange- 
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ment with curved curtain railways, all too briefly noted in the March 
number of The Amateur Theatre. 

Such models would be also, of course, an exhibition of styles of 
painting and design as well as of arrangement ; and, according to the 
material available, should be changed monthly or quarterly. 

Great stress should be laid on the fact that this must be a practical 
exhibition and not only an art exhibition, or its contribution to the 
theatrical movement will be nil. It must be a consulting research 
station for study. All models must be working-models and visible from 
the side as well as from the front and ali arrangements and suggestions 
must have practical details and plans. Masking must be properly 
attended to. It is primarily a reference collection and source of infor- 
mation, as well as the record of the traditions of a craft. 

Further, there should be certain added details of interest such as a 
wall-chart showing the eight measurements by which we should 
measure a stage, and how to use sight-lines, and as full and vigorously- 
growing a collection as possible of photographs of interesting sets 
(with plans if possible), card-indexed according to practical types (not 
according to artistic types) for which a standing invitation would be 
open to all companies, amateur and professional, to send photos of 
their most interesting work. (I could supply a nucleus of 200 examples.) 

A division would be devoted to photos and working-drawings of 
extra-European Theatre, e.g. the NO, Kabuki and Ningyo Shibai 
theatres of Japan, the several theatres, puppet and actual, of China and 
Java and India, the Amerindian coloured sand-settings and so forth. 
(Again I have a small nucleus of 150 or so to offer.) 

A shelf might be added for such few books as deal directly with the 
technical side. 

A section should concern itself with the construction and adaptation 
of village halls and club halls for theatrical use. At present many of 
these are so built as to be totally unsuitable for theatrical use. This 
section would record developments and would be able to offer data 
concerning the stage-needs of the eight possible types of setting, 
and suggestions for a general optimum type of stage-hall, to any 
architect or club interested in expert advice on these points. Much 
wasted energy might thereby be saved and the needs of the theatrical 
part of the hall’s function much more neatly and efficiently fulfilled. 
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Such a practical Museum of Theatrical Presentation would, I believe, 
be unique, taken as it would be from the side of theatrical value and 
not of artistic theory alone, and of immense cultural as well as direct 
importance—in time growing to the dignity of a national collection. 

The aim would be to make each section as complete as possible as 
more and more examples of its subjects are discovered and its growth 
developed at each opportunity. The possibilities of the growth of such 
a collection are great because the individual details, photos, etc., are 
mostly of no great intrinsic value and would, I think, be freely 
contributed by donors. 

Finally, the arrangement and appearance of the collection is of the 
most vital importance. The exhibits are not of high monetary value but 
unless every effort possible be taken to see that each is displayed 
clearly, intelligently and attractively, the interest of the exhibition will 
for ever fall short, and the scheme ought not to be undertaken. The 
best and most modern of museum display methods must be studied, 
adopted and developed. 

From a permanent central collection, then, if it were rightly 
organized, it would be possible to send out to all parts of the country 
self-contained lesser collections on general or special subjects, as loans 
for short periods, but I am strongly of the opinion that a permanent 
home should be the centre of such distributions and should be 
instituted first of all. 

Two things are needed for the materialization of the suggestion I 
have made above:—Premises suitable for the housing and display of 
the collection, and financial resources firstly for the arrangement and 
setting of the exhibition, and secondly for its future development and 
research work to this end. 

There exists in Europe to-day a vast collection of unclassified and 
undescribed material, whose very accumulation (by means of photo- 
graphic reproduction) in one place would further immensely our 
knowledge of the history and meaning of theatre, and which, carefully 
examined, annotated and correlated would make a picture of absorbing 
interest of the growth of an aspect of human culture. 

That the keeper of the collection I suggest should be in a position 
gradually to collect and accumulate such sources of information and to 
examine and place that information in the growing collection, is an 
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essential element of the success of the idea. The collection must exist 
as a means to more knowledge. 

Its contribution, if we can bring such a collection into being, will be 
of value not only to the very valuable growing theatrical movement, 
but also, according to the indication of my present researches, to an 
even wider field, namely, the understanding of the true position of art 
in social life and even towards the establishment of the understanding 
of the nature of Art itself—a study whose scientific approach is now 
long overdue. 


The Place of the Residential College 
in Adult Education 


B. B. THOMAS 
Warden of Coleg Harlech, North Wales 


The substance of this paper was given as an address to a Special Session 
of the Institute’s September Conference. 


HERE is no doubt that the work done by residential colleges for 

adult education is inadequately understood and that their relation 
to the general movement of adult education is not as clearly defined as 
it might be. Although the colleges are as much a part of the educational 
system of the country as any other kind of duly recognized adult 
education, they suffer from the consequences of the facts that on the 
one hand they are not subject to statutory education authorities, and, 
on the other hand, they have not yet fully established themselves 
as national institutions. 

The attitude of the general public towards them has resembled that 
of a herd of cattle towards what is sometimes called a “rubbing stone.” 
This is a large upright stone, placed in the middle of a meadow. When 
a herd of cattle is turned into the field some members of the herd will 
notice the object; a few venturesome ones will approach it suspiciously, 
their antipathy increasing the while; one or two will rush at it, snorting, 
and will even try to gore it, while the majority will preserve a cold and 
respectful distance. Relations between the herd and the rubbing stone 
will be on this uncertain and unresolved basis for some time, until, 
eventually, attracted by its sheer immobility, one or two of a venture- 
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some and pioneering disposition, will approach it, lean upon it and 
rub themselves comfortingly on it. Before many days will have passed 
it is fair to prophesy that not a member of the herd will draw to the 
end of its perfect day without a daily rub. It may also be concluded 
that, thanks to this new institution, the sum total of satisfaction within 
that herd will have been considerably increased. 

By to-day, the initial strangeness of residential colleges for adult 
education has largely worn off. Their usefulness has been proved 
and the main concern now is for fuller recognition, support and 
extension. 

The significance of these colleges cannot be appreciated apart from 
the adult education movement generally. By definition, it is concerned 
with adults, viz. persons of 18 years of age and upwards, as far as 
evening class work is concerned, and persons of 20 years and upwards 
from the point of view of the residential colleges. At least three other 
types of educational institution cater for men and women of this age, 
viz., evening continuation courses wherever they may be held, tech- 
nical colleges and universities. Adult education differs from these in 
that it is more definitely non-vocational and more heavily tinged with 
voluntaryism. It is the expression of the desire of men and women 
for the facilities which will provide them with a liberal education, 
whether that arises simply from the necessity for the fulfilment of 
personality or from a desire to develop the critical faculties to attain 
sound judgment or from an eagerness to discharge public duties the 
better or from an admixture of motives. These men and women have 
organized their opinion consciously in the Britisn Institute for Adult 
Education, the Workers’ Educational Association, the Educational 
Settlements Association, and other bodies, so that they may be their 
agencies of co-operation with the statutory bodies in order to fulfil 
their needs. These voluntary organizations have never conceived of 
themselves as organizations of a temporary character, destined in the 
fulness of time to transfer their functions and powers to official bodies. 
Rather, they have regarded themselves as national interpreters and 
advocates who will always be needed to plead the cause of adult 
education and to draw attention to new demands as they are revealed. 
Their members are men and women of mature years and experience— 
as fully “adult” as members of statutory bodies—and eager to treat 
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with them concerning their needs rather than to have them supplied 
without consultation. The provisions of adult education may, at any 
moment, involve statutory bodies but the movement of adult educa- 
tion will always express itself in voluntary organizations. The ‘genius’ 
of the movement in this country will always demand this, and while 
sympathy and understanding in official quarters will always be a vital 
necessity, they can never provide a complete substitute for the volun- 
tary element. Adult, liberal, voluntary are key words in adult education. 

The residential colleges for adult education partake of these three 
characteristics. They are meant to provide terminal, one year and 
sometimes two year courses, for men and women of at least 20 years 
who have had experience of duly approved evening classes. The com- 
plaints of other colleges that students come to them when they are too 
young can have no meaning for these colleges, and they would giadly 
join in any campaign to secure for colleges and universities the statutory 
protection from juvenile assault which they themselves enjoy. The 
residential colleges will always be spared the precocious boy and girl. 
They are for men and women of experience. These colleges, further, 
are non-vocational; their sole concern is with the development of the 
personal interests of their students apart from the limitations of voca- 
tional requirements but never removed from contact with contem- 
porary movements. Each, too, has its own particular voluntary 
character. 

Colleges for adult education are not a novelty. They are of long 
standing in other countries, notably in Scandinavia. They have also 
been known in this country for a century and upwards. Not a stage in 
the evolution of adult education has passed without the appearance of a 
college. The academies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
not without their significance in providing full-time educational facilities 
outside the university system. In the nineteenth century, the Mech- 
anics’ Institute stage had its Birkbeck. The Co-operative and Christian 
Socialist stage had its Working Men’s Colleges. The university 
extension movement led to the formation of local colleges, several of 
which became university colleges, and Ruskin College at its foundation 
was regarded by some as the culmination of the movement. With 
the great changes of this century, not only have the older institutions 
striven to accommodate themselves to change but new colleges, 
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whether they be known as such or as settlements, institutes, houses, 
or any other name, have appeared. No educational movement can 
escape the desire to achieve a visible ‘teaching centre’. Similarly in 
adult education, casual meeting places have been followed by per- 
manent centres. People in the adult education movement have striven 
to give their ideal “form” and to erect outward symbols of the spirit. 
It is not for religion alone that men must build temples. 

To the idea of teaching centres the residential colleges have added 
the feature of residence. To deny the educational value of residence 
in this seat of learning would be to embark on a perilous venture. 
There is not a university in modern Britain that does not cherish the 
ideal of halls of residence for its students, and it is interesting to recall 
that, in the days of the founding of the modern universities, there was a 
conflict between those who conceived of a university solely as an 
examining and administrative body, and those who emphasized the 
value of teaching and residential institutions. Fortunately the “resi- 
dent” school won. They could not accept a registry building as the 
adequate symbol of a university. Nor can the adult education move- 
ment accept an office as its most appropriate outward and visible sign. 

Where lies the particular significance of residence? It lies chiefly in 
three directions; in detachment, in the liberation that accompanies it, 
and in the opportunities for concentration that follow it. 

“The world is too much with us,” says Wordsworth, and Arnold 
Toynbee commends the detachment of the individual as a potent force 
in the history of any society. “The temporary withdrawal of the 
creative personality from his social milieu and his subsequent return 
to the same milieu transfigured in a new capacity with new powers” 
has always accompanied epoch-making events and he proceeds to 
illustrate this statement by reference to the lives of St. Paul, St. 
Benedict, Pope Gregory the Great, Ignatius Loyola, the Buddha, 
David, Solomon, Czsar, Mohammed, Peter the Great, Lenin, Gari- 
baldi, Hindenberg, Kant, Dante and many others. In the lives of all 
these there was a parenthesis, a break, before their unique contribution 
has been made. 

An Austrian professor, on one occasion, was being helped across 
London. He had dreaded the prospect of attempting it alone because 
on a previous first occasion he had got hopelessly muddled in the 
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rushing complexities of the Underground. Said he, “Before I could see 
where I was, the train had started again, so I decided to get out at the 
first stop to be still, to think.” In his case withdrawal and detachment 
were the obvious conditions of a purposeful return. 

The value of residence also lies in the accompanying sense of the 
liberation and suspended responsibility of the individual in respect 
of the humdrum demands of life. In the life of the undergraduate, this 
may sometimes lead to excessive high spirits and irresponsibility, but 
with this sense of freedom, the inherent gifts of a man’s personality 
reveal themselves and come into full play. “Only when learning and 
experience are fused in an atmosphere of freedom do we attain to 
right judgment,” says Max Beer in a recent book. A life unrelieved 
from authority, whether parental, academic or economic can never 
realize itself. It wants a respite of freedom for self discovery. 

Residence further gives ample opportunities for concentration 
where students may pursue their special studies and be introduced into 
“a greater variety of cultural and leisure interests” than they have 
previously known. 

No section of the community stands in greater need of detachment, 
a sense of liberation and facilities for concentration than the working 
men and women of to-day. Imagine, for a moment, the home of an 
agricultural, commercial or industrial worker and the meagre oppor- 
tunities for quiet that can be his. Think of him in the demands of his 
work, particularly if it be heavy in its physical strain or highly 
developed in mechanization or monotonous routine. If he is alert and 
active in his social interests, consider the demands that are made upon 
him in his leisure hours. And in the midst of all, he or she contrives to 
attend evening classes. No persons need and merit more a Sabbatical 
year of withdrawal from the turbulence of social stresses and strains so 
that a few essential educational influences may work in their lives. 

This is the raison d’étre for residential colleges for adult education 
—a justification that has been more urgently emphasized by the 
increase of leisure and unemployment within the last ten years. From 
the standpoint of the Board of Education, they are six in number. 
This does not include specialized colleges like Holyoake House, 
Manchester, and those connected with the Selly Oak group of colleges 
with the exception of Fircroft. They are Avoncroft, the Catholic 
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Workers’ College, Coleg Harlech, Fircroft, Hillcroft and Ruskin 
College. There are prospects of an additional college in Scotland if 
the plans regarding Newbattle Abbey are realized. 

In spite of the fact that all these fall within one category it must not 
be forgotten that each college possesses an individual character of its 
own. A psychologist once confessed, “When I lecture, I always feel 
that I am discussing an abstraction—the textbook man—I know he 
does not exist, but academically, he is a glorious success!’ And while 
this is a plea for the genus “residential college for adult education,” it 
should be clearly understood that it exists in a variety of forms. There 
is the agricultural bias of Avoncroft, the obvious association of the 
Catholic Workers’ College with the Roman Church, Coleg Harlech 
is an attempt to reflect adult education in Wales; Fircroft, deeply 
influenced by Denmark and its Selly Oak affiliation; Hillcroft and its 
alignment to the special problems of women, and Ruskin College 
with its historic past and organic connection with the Trade Union 
Movement. These are differences that are explained in terms of history, 
special problems, geographical situation and staff. Beneath there is 
the fundamental unity of purpose of “helping men and women to 
obtain a sense of proportion and to find a standard of values.” 

All possess and cherish their voluntary and independent character. 
They are subject to government inspection; most of them enjoy the 
support of local education authorities but none is under the exclusive 
control of a statutory body. They are the outcome of a nation wide 
movement and are intimately connected with national organizations 
in social, economic and educational affairs. The task that they are 
attempting is one that from its very nature cannot be entrusted to 
exclusively local effort and submitted to exclusively local control in the 
same way as technical or agricultural education can be. 

Examinations as the symbols of external authority have no place 
within them except where they are given incidental recognition in 
Ruskin College or the Catholic Workers’ College. They set them- 
selves to preserve the fountain-like spontaneity which can help them to 
order their lives anew from year to year, to experiment, to develop 
and to keep pace with the expansion of adult education throughout 
the country. 

The constitutions of these colleges are extremely varied but, in 
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most cases, provision is made for the widest possible scheme of repre- 
sentation, consistent with size and efficiency. In this way Universities, 
L.E.A.’s, Trade Unions and the voluntary associations are repre- 
sented. All the colleges are brought into close relations by their 
affiliation, with one exception, to the Educational Settlements Associa- 
tion, while their place within the whole movement of adult education 
is secured by the Joint Committee for Residential Adult Education. 
This body brings the Co-operative Movement, the Trade Union 
Congress, the Extra Mural Board of the Universities, the W.E.A., 
the E.S.A., the Association of Education Committees, the C.J.A.C. 
and the Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes Union into direct 
association with them. 

These colleges as national institutions ask for the confidence of 
economic organizations and statutory bodies. H. Ward, in his recent 
book on “The Educational System of England and Wales,” writes 
that “the business of education authorities is fundamentally not to 
originate but to aid and supplement efforts which have their source 
outside.” At the moment, no fewer than 68 out of a total of 146 com- 
petent education authorities are revealing a grasp of their fundamental 
duties, in so far as these colleges are concerned, by supporting students 
who are admitted to them. This number is increasing annually, and 
will probably be over 70 during the next session. In many cases, 
however, their support is merely incidental although in increasing 
numbers, ad hoc exhibitions, etc., are now awarded and advertised, 
and annual budgetary provision is made.* 

Further, all are eligible for the Board of Education grant provided 
for in Chapter IV of the Adult Education Regulations. This is at the 
parsimonious rate of £28 per man and £26 per woman student per 
annum. By way of comparison the corresponding average grant per 
annum in training colleges is on an average £43 per student. This 
means that at present and in contrast with the modern universities, 
training and technical colleges, not more than 15 to 20 per cent of 
their income is drawn from public funds. Indeed, the contrast is further 
emphasized by the fact that relative to total costs, the comparative 
liberality of the Board of Education to other forms of adult education 


* The L.C.C. has recently extended its programme of adult scholarships to 
provide £500 in 1935-36, £1,000 in 1936-37, and £1,500 in 1937-38. 
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has not yet been extended to the residential colleges. The result is that 
they draw the greater proportion of their maintenance funds from 
supporting bodies, educational trusts and voluntary subscriptions, 
while, for the maintenance and tuition fees of students they depend 
upon bursaries given by the L.E.A.’s, trade unions, trusts and endow- 
ments. One or two alone possess small endowment funds, but owing 
to the nature of their students and the type of education provided, 
the prospects of large benefactions are not good. It is not too much to 
say that the facts that they cannot make a local appeal, that their work 
is peculiarly personal and social, rather than obviously practical in 
character, result in a degree of financial precariousness. There are 
grounds for stating that the present base of government support could 
be improved. Capitation grants based on the number of students might 
cease—it savours too strongly of the obsolete “payments by results” 
principle—and, as under Article 11 of the present regulations by 
means of which block grants are paid to responsible bodies, inclusive 
grants might be paid to these colleges, the amount of the grant being 
assessed by a committee analogous tp the University Grants Com- 
mittee and representative of the Board of Education and the central 
organizations involved in the adult education movement, such as the 
C.J.A.C. and the W.E.A.* 

Certain other matters may be referred to briefly. 

The curriculum of these colleges was originally limited to social 
and economic studies. In the majority of cases this is no longer so. 
They have extended their scope as wider interests have been recog- 
nized in the adult education movement generally. To-day, literature, 
philosophy, music, art, and branches of the physical sciences are 
taught. As the liberal non-vocational approach to these subjects has 
been discovered and as their attractiveness to working men and 
women has been proved, to the same extent the residential colleges 
have tried to extend their provisions. 

The varied composition of the body of students to be found in them 
is also striking. Quantitatively these colleges have a small turnover. 
Indeed their future lies, not in the unlimited expansion of any single 

* It is interesting to note that Sir Walter Moberly, the Chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, is also Chairman of the Central Joint Advisory Committee on 


Tutorial Classes. His immediate predecessor, Sir Henry Miers, was also Chairman 
of both bodies. 
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institution but in the multiplication of the type after a certain economic 
and educational mean has been reached. This will probably not be 
more than between 6o and 80 students. To-day their average strength 
is in the region of 30 students each so that in respect of year courses 
alone they deal with less than 200 students per annum. If shorter 
courses are included this number is considerably greater. 

In days when provincial universities are so much circumscribed in 
the areas which supply them with the great majority of their 
students, the international character of the residential colleges for adult 
education is remarkable. There is not a year but that European, and 
even African, Asiatic and American countries are represented, and the 
same variety prevails from the standpoint of their geographical dis- 
tribution in respect of this country. The professional classes apart, each 
college is a microcosm of the adult education movement. 

With regard to the question of the recruitment of students for these 
colleges, at the moment it is entirely voluntary on the part of the 
student and each college makes its independent selection. This pro- 
cedure, in common with other colleges, will always continue together 
with the right of choice by the student. No college desires to limit 
itself by extreme specialization but it is inevitable that each should 
establish for itself its own personality. What is vitally important is that 
the idea of a residential course should become more general and less 
exceptional in the lives of the adult students; that industry should be 
able to release them with due security and that an increasing proportion 
of adult students should be able to proceed from their classes to these 
colleges. 

These colleges are forerunners of a day when the content of adult 
education will be conceived of in terms wide enough to appeal to all 
men and women and when it will be economically desirable and 
practicable that all those who are capable should be encouraged to 
enter upon a period of full time study. 

Finally, there is the question of the so-called “after careers” of these 
students. Professor Heath, at the request of the British Institute of 
Adult Education, has been giving his attention to this question for 
some time. The results of his enquiry are eagerly awaited. It has been 
said that the distinctive merit of these colleges rests in the fact that 
the education they provide is non-vocational. This can mean two 
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things:—(1) that it has no definite connection with the technical 
aspect of their occupations; (2) that it does not aim at giving them a 
qualification for another occupation. 

Their educational reference is to the cultural interest of the individual 
student as that has been discovered and directed by the adult education 
movement. In attempting this task these colleges have aligned them- 
selves to the university tradition of this country and have not assumed 
that they deal with persons who, as the essentially peculiar products 
of an industrial era, demand entirely new educational methods. They 
merely extend university methods, especially in tutorial work, to their 
students. 

It is too early to give the definite results of this work. An analysis 
of one comparatively short list of old students reveals that about 20 
per cent have moved off to other occupations, teaching, the ministry 
and minor managerial posts. Of the remainder they have returned to 
local affairs, some obtaining posts (either full time or supplementary) 
in public affairs, politics or trade unionism, others remaining in their 
previous occupations and not distinguished in posts of prominence. 
A feature regarding students who, in recent years, have been drawn 
from distressed areas, is that numbers of them have secured posts in 
new localities. 

General observations of this kind go to prove that, in common 
with other non-technical colleges, it is impossible to evolve a general 
formula to describe the after careers of students. Judgments on the 
basis of an acquaintance with half a dozen old students are worthless. 
That a non-vocational course should lead to vocational consequences 
is no more a condemnation of these colleges than the fact that a dis- 
tinguished mathematician of this university has been elevated to the 
episcopal bench should reflect unfavourably on the Mathematics 
Tripos. Was the eradication of episcopal proclivities its job? The 
direction of one’s life is a personal right and no college can deprive a 
man of it. Men always reserve the right to change their jobs even when 
they cannot exercise it. Few men despise the opportunity when it 
occurs, particularly those who belong to the professional classes. 

Institutions that increase a nation’s sense of equality of educational 
opportunity perform a valuable service and, incidentally, the residential 
colleges cannot avoid being involved in this process. 
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Of minor criticisms, there are many. None can provide the basis of a 
general indictment. One person may complain that a man has been 
lost to his trade union, his class and his former social affiliations, thanks 
to his residential cours; but another will bless the day that members 
of his trade union and various societies began to send their members 
to these colleges. “See how bourgeois and genteel you’ve made him,” 
says one, raising the finger of condemnation at the thought of one 
former student. Another will admire the mastery that an old student 
has gained over his powers and the increased skill with which he 
pursues his purpose. One will accuse the colleges of being parties to a 
scholarship grabbing racket. Another will reply that it is an old malady 
that survives in the appointment of committees in public bodies. The 
truth is, that in the aggregate, isolated observations cancel one another 
out. “The greatest service which men can render to their country is to 
create a great progressive tradition.” Progress is impossible without 
some dislocation both in the life of the individual and in the arrange- 
ments of society. The residential colleges have their part to play in 
the resolution of this process. 

In its attractive report on its Art Loan Exhibition, the British 
Institute of Adult Education asserts that one of its aims is “to plan a 
strategy for the penetration of educational influences into the expanding 
and largely undeveloped leisure of the modern community.” This is 
tantamount to a claim to be regarded as the G.H.Q. of Adult Educa- 
tion. If this is so, the W.E.A. and similar organizations become the 
recruiting agencies, and tutorial and other classes the drill halls of 
educational territorials. In this scheme the residential colleges would like 
to develop so as to provide the select standing army, voluntarily 
enrolled for full time study, and specially trained to implement the 
strategies so cunningly prepared in G.H.Q. 


Any Day 
By the Head of a L.C.C. Women’s Institute 


INE letters leap across the room from my letter-box (which is 

simply a slot in the door) with a violence clearly indicative of 
the state of mind of the postman who has since dawn tramped leagues 
of stony corridors and staircases, and who now finds himself on the 
fourth floor of the building where, since I came to work in Stepney, I 
have made my home. It seems ages since, savouring the morning fresh- 
ness of Wentworth Street, I looked out over the iron balcony and saw 
the postman with his shapeless bag crossing from the building 
opposite. 

Having retrieved my mail from under the desk, the coal-scuttle, the 
armchair, and from all the points to which this cascade has shed itself, 
I find—alas!—that the Education Officer has to remind me that 
forms A.B. 123 and C.D. 456 are a fortnight overdue, and that, when 
I do send them in, my observations should go with them. But before I 
have time to feel sorry—both for the E.O. and for myself—I have my 
finger in a rather dirty envelope from which I extract a pencilled note 
which reads:—‘‘My Edie has been took queer, and the doctor can’t 
make her out. Please come and see me about her as soon as you can 
make it convenient.” Knowing Edie, who lives and sleeps with her 
father, mother and three younger children, in one small and airless 
room, I think it only too probable that her “queerness” will prove to 
be consumption. If so, may she be as fortunate as Hetty X. aged 15, 
whose letter from a Sanatorium is cheering: — 

“Just a line in answer to your most loving words and was very 
ps to hear you ask about me. Dear Miss, I am writing to let you 
no I am still O.K. and my mum told me you would be gold to hear 
from and so I thort I would write to you. Give all the girls my love 
and I wish to be remember to them. Well, dear Miss, I must teel 
you I have got a cold. But it is a lot better to wont it was. Well, 
dear, there is not much to talk about, so I must come to a close. 

Your truly, 
Hetty X.” 

Two other letters from the day’s mail might serve as samples of a 
large correspondence. 
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From Mrs. Y., whose husband is in a Mental Institution as a result, 
his wife firmly believes, of depression owing to unemployment, there 
is this note:— 

“Dear Madame, 

I now take the pleasure of writing a few lines to you. But I hope 

you wont think I am going to far in what I am about to ask, being a 

lady in a far better position than myself I thought perhaps you could 

help me in some way in getting work I’m not particular what work 
it is cooking scrubing or office work anything so I can make ends 
meet has my husband has been away for 8 yrs in a mental hospital 
and I have had a hard struggle it has gone on so long now that I can 
assure you I would be very thankful for a change to do some work 
now that my children are geeting off of hand and it would be a lot 
off my mind to be able to earn a few shillings sooner than to keep 
on the relief any longer has I have nothing to do at home after the 
children have gone to school I have got my name down the list 
at L.C.C. Offices in......... Street. Hoping you will try your best 
for me and oblige with thanks. 
Mrs. Y. 

P.S.—You may give any answer to Sarah Y., a member of the 
night school.” 

Z., a girl sent for a holiday in Kent after an operation for appendi- 
Citis, writes to me:— 

I am send you a letter to let you know I am enjoying myself very 
well. I am thanking you for sending me down here. The lady is very 
kind to me. I have what I want and do as I like. I am very much 
liked down here. Also I feed the chickens every morning. I must 
close now. Would you write and let me know if you received it, 

Good-by, 
From ...Z. 

P.S.—Best wish from me.” 

At 8.30 a.m. a knock at the door is followed by the entry of Lizzie 
A., a “student,” 16 years of age, excluded from classes for persistent 
misbehaviour, undersized and unwashed, showing the unmistakable 
signs of a poor and degraded home. She is accompanied by a friend in 
the same social category as herself. “Please, Miss, could you tell me 
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where this is? We’ve bin to Cannon Street Road and it ain’t there.” 
They produce a tattered piece of newspaper advertising vacancies for 
machinists in Cannon Street, E.C. and not, as they imagined, in Cannon 
Street Road, E.1. The confusion is explained, and Lizzie says hope- 
fully:—‘‘We ain’t got no travelling money.” A telephone call elicits the 
information that the vacancies advertised are already filled, and I suggest 
application to the Juvenile Employment Exchange. “Oo, we can’t go 
there; we left the job they got for us. Will you give us a letter?” I ex- 
plain that it is difficult to give a recommendation io girls whose 
behaviour I have only known to be uniformly bad. I remark also that no 
good employer would engage girls whose hands and faces are 
exceedingly dirty. Washing facilities are provided, a grubby and ragged 
collar is hidden by a scarf, and the girls leave to apply for work at the 
Exchange. Though barely 16 years of age, they have already had a 
variety of jobs, including one in a laundry, where, following a report 
from me, a factory inspector put an end to excessive and illegal hours 
of employment. 

The morning is spent at the Institute coping with details of organi- 
zation—further equipment needed, missing stock to be traced, 
accounts to be balanced. 

Most L.C.C. Institutes have no special premises of their own, but 
are housed in the buildings designed for and used by day schools. I am 
fortunate in having a room in the school which I can use by day, but it 
is only the size of a large cupboard, and serves also as a stock room. 
The school is fifty years old, is approached by a gloomy alley, and 
from its small and sloping playground only factory chimneys and 
large blocks of buildings can be seen. In this district there are hardly 
any parks or green spaces, and, were it not for the sky seen above the 
open expanse of the river, the divorce from nature would be complete. 
This drab ugliness in a world where men, women and children must 
live is the price paid for the industrial progress of the last century. 

In my room I study the class registers of the previous night, and 
settle to my correspondence. Some classes are small, and, though doing 
excellent work, can only be continued if special permission is obtained 
from the authorities at County Hall. Others are large, and though their 
value may be little more than the negative one of keeping girls off the 
streets, they will be passed without question. 
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A hasty luncheon is followed by a rapid walk across the district to a 
School-leavers’ Conference. I go down a narrow passage to the broad, 
gay main road. Outside the new cinema groups of well-dressed men 
stand, apparently talking idly, their profession obvious even without 
the sight of betting slips. Some (both bookies and punters) are on their 
way to the Dogs, and their prosperity is both based upon and is a con- 
tributory cause of the poverty and dejection of other men standing 
near. Some of the latter pass the day in silence, and a look at their faces 
shows that life has become for them something without significance— 
both hope and the capacity for effort appear to have gone. Perhaps 
the chief event in their lives is the weekly visit to the Public Assistance 
Offices. Latterly, I have heard others, less passive and more vocal, 
railing bitterly at the Jubilee and all the accompanying festivities, 
which to them only accentuate their own plight. 

Leaving the main road, I pass through narrow streets of closely 
packed cottages—perhaps 100 years old—with soot-blackened walls, 
the fight for respectability shown by clean curtains at the windows. 
Many of these houses are condemned, and others have been replaced 
by large blocks of Borough Council buildings—airy, electrically 
lighted, with good sanitation. These advantages are offset for the 
inmates by higher rents and the loss of a backyard where fowls could be 
kept and odd jobs done by the man of the house. I am stopped by two 
parents, whose girls have ceased attending classes. One explains:— 
“Well, she’s too tired to go out again when she gets home from work,” 
and further education cannot be pressed. The other mother says:— 
“No, she won’t come no more; it’s the company she keeps; I can’t do 
anything with her”; and here, too, there is littie chance of the girl 
returning to the Institute. 

At the school a Committee is assembled to give advice to some 15 
little girls about to be plunged into industrial life, and patently unfit 
for the independence that comes to the wage earner. The formula is 
unvarying. Each question must be answered by “Yes, madam.” They 
promise to register at the Employment Exchange, to attend evening 
classes, to join a club, and to return to Sunday School. Among the 
group there are one or two girls for whom special educational pro- 
vision might be made; e.g., a girl from a good home is anxious to 
become a shop assistant, and the parents might manage to send her to 
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the School of Retail Distribution for special training. I take notes, 
promise to obtain full particulars for the Care Committee Secretary, 
who will follow up this matter. 

I return to the Institute at 6 p.m. to prepare for evening activities. A 
“student” on slack time and anxious to escape from her miserable 
home into the warmth and the comparative comfort of a L.C.C. 
building, enters my private room where I am pricing old clothes for a 
jumble sale, to raise funds for plimsolls for girls who have none and so 
cannot join gym. classes. Being intent on my job, I do not embark on 
conversation with the girl, who after a few minutes’ pause walks out, 
remarking bitterly:—‘‘No wonder girls don’t like coming here with 
an ’orrible, miserable woman like you in the place.” The next visitors 
(apart from instructresses, who come to report a broken sewing mach- 
ine, a missing key, and collect needles, embroidery cotton and other 
such requirements for their classes) are older girls who have come early 
to consult me. “We want to know what this ’ere ‘dialectic’ is, that the 
chaps at work is always talking about, and they can’t tell us what they 
mean.” In the ten minutes at my disposal I am little more successful 
than the ‘chaps’ in giving a summary of Marxian theory, and I can 
only suggest that next session we might form a class in Sociology 
where such questions could be tackled more adequately. 

A little before 8 p.m. groups of girls begin to straggle across the 
badly lighted playground into the school. Many of them are small, 
poorly dressed, and look ridiculously young to be wage earners. 
Fathers and brothers are out of work, but industry is ready and eager 
to use the cheap labour of the fourteen-year-old girl on mechanical 
work. In a few minutes the Institute is in full swing. Three dress- 
making classes are active, and half-made garments, which must be 
kept at the school because material is paid for by instalments, are 
distributed. A singing class is rehearsing an operetta. A dramatic class 
is producing “The Tempest.” Embroidery, Cookery, Home Decora- 
tions and Odd Jobs, and Gymnastics each provide the occupation the 
girls have selected. 

A small girl, late and breathless, rushes in. “Miss, my mum wants to 
come and see you; my brother’s in a bit of trouble. ’Is wife was going 
out with another feller, and the neighbours told tales, and ’e took 
a knife to ’er, and she’s in ’orspital, and ’e’s on bail.” 
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Work goes on until ten o’clock, when I walk home, alone at last, 
and try to evaluate the worth and success of the job. It is not, I think, 
what we profess to teach—the curriculum—that matters, but the 
enlargement of horizon, the quickening of mind, and concern with the 
whole business of worthy and purposeful living. If some of the girls will 
have learned to know the true from the false, and the beautiful from the 
ugly, this will be success beyond calculation, for to have risen above 
the stress of circumstances such as those in which my girls live is to 
have asserted the full power and glory of the human spirit. I often 
wonder if, in the same circumstances, I should make as good a job of 
life as these girls do. 


WHAT A WoRD! A. P. Herbert (Methuen) 6s. 
MR. HERBERT has enjoyed himself enormously in writing these pages. His 
onslaught on the linguistic contortions and redundancies of the press, the 
politician and the commercial correspondent is made with picturesque en- 
thusiasm, evoked by an intense feeling of personal injury. The linguistic 
“horrors” at which he tilts are, for Mr. Herbert, personal devils. They are 
“felonious brutes,” “hateful mongrels,” “loathsome,” “obscure” and “‘nau- 
seating” “muck.” 

Such criticism is often amusing, but its foundation is unfortunately too 
intensely personal to convince any but the casual reader. No doubt many of 
the expressions which inflame Mr. Herbert with self-righteous anger are 
indeed objectionable on less emotional grounds, and if he has done no more 
than call public attention to the increasing “fraudulent pomposity” of much 
that we nowadays see in print, he has done an important service. The 
prestige of the written word is such that it is bound to affect not only the 
writing of those who read it—and this is of small importance for the major- 
ity—but also our national speech. Too often we hear the educated and the 
semi-educated alike seasoning their table talk, and even their more serious 
conversations and public utterances with the verbose jargon of the business 
letter and the official report, a jargon bred of evasiveness and a desire to 
coerce by the magic of a sham erudition. 

A determined and reasoned attack on such tendencies is needed to-day, 
and it is to be hoped that the militant tone of Mr. Herbert’s polemics will not 
lead our more timid academics to doubt the reality of the “‘evil” he denounces 
so vigorously. 

R. T. BUTLIN 
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Fourteen to Eighteen 


A Report of the Institute’s Fourteenth Annual Conference held at 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, September 20-23, 1935 


The Theme 

HE topic chosen for this year’s Conference was rather off the 

regular track of the Institute’s deliberations; yet the validity of 
the choice was confirmed by the fact that it attracted a record attendance 
of over 250, of whom nearly one-half were representatives of Local 
Educational Authorities. The main consideration in selecting this 
theme was that the 14-18 age group represents those who, within the 
next few years, are likely to become the constituents of adult educa- 
tion, and that some understanding of their circumstances and needs is 
desirable for those engaged in working out the changing forms of 
adult education. 


Reception 

The President of the Conference, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, C.H., and 
Mrs. Mansbridge, held a reception for the Conference members; and 
at dinner on the first night Mr. W. N. Williams welcomed the meeting 
on behalf of the Fellows of the College. 


Opening Address 

Dr. G. P. Gooch opened the Conference with an address on “‘Educa- 
tion and Freedom”: and his two lines of development were: first, the 
discord between the educational ideals of the last fifty years and the 
fate of those ideals under the new autocracies of Europe; second, the 
implications of our own resolve to make education a training in the 
meaning and obligations of liberty. 

One who had lived for sixty years, said Dr. Gooch, could testify 
to the immense advance which had been made all along the line of 
education. It had brought better teachers, better schools, better text- 
books, better methods; and above all it had produced a clear and deep 
conception of the very meaning of the word education. Despite delays 
and disappointments, educational stock had been rising in the market 
for half a century, and until lately its foundations had seemed firmly 
and universally established. 
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Dictatorships and Education 

Yet despite this progress there were elements in the contemporary 
situation which threatened all that education had achieved and all that 
education stood for. There was a recrudescence in post-war Europe 
of tyranny, of regimentation, of “steam-rollering,” of intolerance; a 
far-reaching and ominous revolt against reason. And it was from this 
quarter that the very basis of education was being undermined. From 
the point of view of politics the new dictatorships of Europe were the 
substitution of personal autocracy for constitutional and democratic 
self-government. From the point of view of education they were the 
fulfilment of the doctrine of standardization, of the doctrine that the 
best and the only way to get strength was to get a complete homo- 
geneity, either by conversion or by force. It involved the elimination 
of variant opinions, the denial of the unique value of the individual, 
and the establishment of the unchallengeable authority of the State, 
not only in the realm of law but in the realm of thought and the realm 
of belief. This doctrine of unification, the doctrine of regimentation 
had set its grip upon half Europe to-day. Every style of public educa- 
tion was to be a machine-process for the production of the standard 
citizen; and where school and university left off the education of the 
citizen was to be continued by a controlled press, a controlled wireless 
and a censorship of literature. 

The advent of these new autocracies was a denial of the principles 
of education which the world had reached before the War. The 
essence of those principles was that education should provide a mini- 
mum standard of culture and a minimum standard of civic responsi- 
bility; but, side by side with that (not in antagonism but as a necessary 
corollary), the encouragement of individuality, the recognition of that 
differentiation of individuals with which Nature so profusely endows 
our community life. The new despotisms were a ruthless attempt to 
stamp out differentiation, to stamp out self-determination, to stamp 
out self-realization in the individual. It was evident in Russia, for 
example, that despite its remarkable achievements in economic plan- 
ning, it enforced a complete suppression of all those ideas which did 
not commend themselves to the ruling minority. 

In a different way Germany and Italy were oppressed with the same 
servitude. The young people of Italy and Germany, just becoming old 
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enough to take part in the life of the country and if necessary to fight 
for it, were indoctrinated by the intensive process of Fascist education, 
the mass production of machine-made goods as far as possible, so that 
every single lad and every single girl coming out of the Governmental 
educational machine bore the same Fascist stamp, with its peculiar 
doctrines of the omnipotence of the State and the immense superiority 
of discipline over self-determination. 

So utterly determined was Hitler to have only one single type of 
thought and one single type of civic outlook and practice, that, not 
content with having established complete control over the various steps 
and stages of the educational ladder, and complete control over the 
press and the wireless and the theatre, he had now entered into a fierce 
conflict with the churches for the control of the growing mind of the 
young Protestant and the young Catholic. If a conflict arose between 
their Church on the one hand, and the doctrine of the race state, the 
doctrine of blood and soil on the other, then the Churches had to 
take the second place, and the parental authority and scruples and 
principles had also to take the second place. Individuality had to go 
down before the majority of this great Moloch of the omnipotent 
state, incarnate in the leader of the only party which was allowed to 
exist. Whatever might be said of the virtues of dictatorship, they 
offered nothing but disaster to that ideal of education which declared 
that every individual is unique, that every individual ought to be 
encouraged instead of discouraged to make, along his own lines, his 
unique contribution to the life of the community. 


The Idea of Purpose in Education 
From this widespread degeneration of the ideals of freedom England 
was still free; and it was therefore a special responsibility upon us to 
discover how we should use this liberty of atmosphere in regard to the 
special purposes of education. To begin with we must recognize that 
education must have a purpose. The idea of purpose began to float 
consciously or semiconsciously before the minds of the earliest 
civilizations, but it took definite and corporeal form among the 
Athenian Greeks. 

“Many great Greeks wrote, thought and taught, but the three men 
who built up the idea of education finding its supreme purpose and 
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fulfilment in the production of a high and worthy type of citizenship, 
are Pericles, filtering through the pages of Thucydides; Plato, with his 
great doctrine that you could only find the really just man in the just 
State, getting beyond individualism to the life of the community 
without blotting out and immersing the individual in that community 
life; and Aristotle, the first political thinker the world has ever seen, 
with his great doctrine that the object of all association is the good life, 
not the keeping of order, not the prevention and the punishment of 
crime, not the standing over people and making them do certain 
things which you want, you who have got the power, but the idea of 
free co-operation for the development of a good life, which can only be 
founded on the basis of the community. . . .” 


How Can this Purpose be Applied? 

(1) The value of the English heritage 

With this sense of purpose reinforced in our minds, how could we 
apply it to the education of our own young people? How were we to 
devise a method of education which would encourage the younger 
generation to realize that the only effective liberty was the freedom to 
make a unique and special contribution according to gifts and 
temperament to the community life. 

First, we must teach the value of our heritage. There was no fear in 
this critical age of the teacher taking an unbalanced view of this heri- 
tage and saying “In the old days we did everything very much better. 
England is going to the dogs. What is now is usually worse than what 
was.” Our teachers and our text-book writers were perfectly capable 
of presenting a balanced view of how much we owed to the men who 
went before us to prepare the liberties we now enjoy: the men who 
built up the mother of Parliaments, and worked it from the thirteenth 
century until the twentieth; the men who fought for and finally 
obtained the right for people to choose their own methods of approach- 
ing God and the unseen world; the men who achieved the priceless 
blessing of free association, whether in the shape of trade unions or of 
political parties or of the innumerable associations in which civilized 
men express their personalities, and challenge, and rightly challenge, 
the views which other people hold, sometimes to the modification of 
their own. 


The first business of the teacher was to teach this heritage of liberty: 
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liberty of government, liberty of religion, liberty of association, liberty 
of expression, not only in the press but in books. It was a liberty which 
had become so much a matter of course to us that we might fail to 
realize what a priceless heritage it was. Those who did realize it were 
those living in countries where all these things had been lost, and 
where you were dragooned into accepting, or pretending to accept, the 
whole stock of political, religious, economic, social and historical 
ideas of the particular dictator of the particular moment. The teacher 
should impress upon the mind of the younger generation (not in a 
propagandist spirit but in a spirit of wide-minded interpretation of the 
struggle and ascent of man), the value of our heritage of liberty as the 
condition of self-realization. 


(2) The value of personality 

A second necessity, Dr. Gooch continued, was to teach the value of 
personality: to teach the value of personality as a thing which had got 
something unique about it, something even mystical about it. Despite 
our scientific knowledge of heredity we could not rationalize tempera- 
ment, or explain personality. The most intellectual children came 
cropping up in the most unlikely families and there were the most 
incredible differences between two children born within a year of one 
another in the same family—like the second William Pitt and his elder 
brother, who was always called the late Lord Chatham because he got 
up late and was late for all his engagements. The elder brother was a 
mediocrity, and his younger brother William was Prime Minister of 
England at twenty-four. It was this marvellous variety of personality 
which was the joy of the historian and the despair of the psychologist, 
just because it could not be rationalized. This then should be the 
teacher’s second objective of purpose: to stress the importance of 
individuality, not only to the individual, but to the community life; to 
inculcate the truth that the true richness of a community lies not in the 
approximation of every single individual to a dominant standardized 
type (which is death and sterility and stagnation); and that the strongest 
community is the one in which every citizen has the maximum oppor- 
tunity of making his unique contribution along his own lines of 
unfettered self-realization. 
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(3) The value of citizenship 
Side by side with this stress on the value of our heritage of life, and 
side by side with our stress on the value of personality, should come 
to an increasing degree stress on the utter importance of good citizen- 
ship. ““The best way to teach good citizenship,” said Dr. Gooch, “‘is to 
develop the idea that our community is what we and the people we 
know, and our own parents and other people not very far off have 
helped to make it. It is not something static. Put it like this to the 
young: ‘You come into the world and you find it all there, but it is 
changing every day. We have helped and you are helping to change.’ 
Get the idea of the community as something of which you are not only 
a member but to some extent and to an ever-increasing extent a maker, 
a moulder, a modifier and in great and happy instances a leader. This 
idea strikes far among the young. Stress the idea of this marvellous 
thing which we call modern civilization, our own English type, which 
is most familiar at any rate to the young; the way it has grown; the 
way it has been made by our ancestors, the ancestors of the teacher and 
of his or her pupils; the struggles, sacrifices, triumphs, disappoint- 
ments which have gone to the making of it; the idea of the inheritance 
of this great treasure house of ideas, this great treasure house of 
literature and art and knowledge; the idea that you are part, a living 
organic part of a community which is quiveringly and intensely alive 
and dynamic through and through. That is the way in which you 
approach the idea of citizenship. The Spartans were supposed to 
address their children, ‘You have inherited Sparta; adorn it.’ We 
should say to our children: ‘You have inherited England; enrich it.’ 
“TI do not believe that there is the slightest difficulty in a teacher 
with the sacred fire burning within him or her getting the idea of 
citizenship, service to the community, over into the growing child. 
Every child wants to build. It begins with bricks, and it goes on to the 
building of a society and the building of a new world. That is what 
citizenship means. It is adorning, and enriching, and enlarging the 
civilization and the community life it has inherited. Strike the fire, the 
fire of adventure. Strike the fire, and strike the note of consecration to 
planning, to development, to extension of all these things. Always, 
‘always, always, in co-operation with others we are trying to do exactly 
the same, the idea of finding yourself in the larger service of the 
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community. These then are the three purposes: teach the value of our 
heritage of liberty; teach the value of personality; teach the responsi- 
bility of citizenship. 

Democracy is in Its Infancy 

“Democracy is a very old word invented by the Greeks—the rule of 
the people. They invented it. When there was no word, there was no 
thing. I think we may fairly say that before the word democracy, there 
was no democracy. Therefore assuming the life of man to be roughly 
in the neighbourhood of one million years—the general idea nowadays 
seems to be that man as opposed to our humbler ancestors has been 
strutting about the world experimenting for about a million years— 
democracy is very new. To say it has failed is ludicrous. It is only just 
beginning. It is only making its first attempts at walking. It has to 
struggle with a hundred difficulties—the ignorance of people, the lack 
of interest in the wider life outside one’s little immediate surroundings, 
the dead weight of tradition, the terrible number of selfish interests 
whether old or new. To say that democracy has failed is as ludicrous as 
to say that Christianity has failed. Both of them will only get their 
chance as we push along. 

“T began on a note of optimism. I am going to end on it. I believe 
that this urge towards self-determination and self-realization is so 
strong, that this dark cloud on the horizon which is sweeping over a 
large part of Europe will not be able to destroy it. I believe it is 
strong mainly because it corresponds to a very deep and vital urge in 
human nature, the urge of self-expression, the urge of self-determina- 
tion, the urge of self-realization. There is that urge. It has helped to 
build up civilization. It will help to preserve liberty, and it will help, 
and ultimately succeed far more fully than it has ever done hitherto, 
long after we have passed away, in bringing us nearer to what Aristotle 
called the good life.” 
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FOURTEEN TO EIGHTEEN 
SECOND SESSION 
The Background of Fourteen to Eighteen 


CuarrMan: H. L. BEALES 
Reader in Economic History, University of London 


I. THE OUTLOOK OF FOURTEEN TO EIGHTEEN 
Z. F. 
Assistant General Secretary, National Council of Y.M.C.A.s 


To those engaged in the work of a voluntary organization which 
had for long accepted as a guiding principle that the years four- 
teen to twenty-five constitute a single and progressive unit of life, 
the choice of the main theme of the Conference was very welcome. 
It was, too, especially timely in view of the contemporary crisis with 
which western civilization was now confronted. This present crisis con- 
sisted in nothing less than the acknowledged bankruptcy of the era of 
liberalism and individualism which was now everywhere drawing to its 
close; and, speaking generally, it could be said that the only effective 
answers which have as yet been given to the situation which had thus 
arisen had been those of mechanized industrial society and of the 
totalitarian state. “Both of these,” said Mr. Willis, “express themselves 
in vast processes of dehumanization, and thus the central issue of our 
epoch is in a very special sense that of all history—the fate of man. 
While those of us who still believe in individual freedom and the 
supreme dignity and worth of individual life and personality certainly 
hold that there is a much more satisfying answer to be given to the 
crisis, is it not all too true that we have not got that answer ready? The 
issue is obviously one which will never be solved in adult life alone, 
and the leaders of the totalitarian movements, whether of the Left or of 
the Right, have made it clear that they are fully alive to the immense 
importance of adolescence. We must emulate them, at least in this, as 
we seek to make education more potent than authority in our national 
life. 

“Adolescence is a period of physiological and psychological rebirth 
under the stimulus of some of the most dominant of human impulses. 
At this time the flood-gates of heredity are again thrown open, and the 
individual experiences a deepening of thought and feeling, and the 
possibility of the control of life from within the self rather than by the 
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forces playing upon it. Conceptual thought now replaces the sense life 
of childhood, and meanings and values have increasing influence in 
the direction of conduct. 

“In recent years much has been written about the outlook of youth. 
But I must frankly confess that such expositions of it as I have heard 
or read have impressed me as consisting largely in the expression of 
the views of individual young people of very varying capacity and 
consequently as of little, if indeed of any, representative value. Thus, 
as Canon F. R. Barry has pointed out in his recent volume, ‘the young, 
who but a few years ago seemed to be so impatient of authority as to 
imperil the whole social structure, now passionately disbelieve in 
freedom.’ It is indeed my conviction that the outlook of youth is for 
the most part a product of devotion to, or reaction against, environ- 
mental conditions, and but in very small degree something of spon- 
taneous and subjective origin. Few evidences of this have been more 
striking than the words of the German statesman, Stresemann, at the 
end of the interview which he accorded Mr. Bruce Lockhart in April 
1929. Stresemann ‘rose from the chair,’ Mr. Lockhart tells us, ‘and 
walked slowly towards the window. The fire had gone from his eyes. 
He was in a state of exhaustion. “Well,” he said at last, “nothing 
remains now except brute force. The future is in the hands of the new 
generation. And the youth of Germany, which we might have won 
for peace and for the new Europe, we both have lost. That is my 
tragedy and your crime.” ’ 

“What, then, is our task in relation to adolescent youth? In the first 
place, it is surely our duty to enable them to build upon the founda- 
tions laid in school days, during which the large majority can but have 
gained little more than the bare tools of knowledge and of thought. 
Opportunity must now be given to them to acquire experience in the 
use and further development of these tools, and in the power of 
conceptual and critical thinking. This, too, is the time when the 
foundations of the self-government of individual and community life 
should be secured and the mutual relationships between them be 
rightly established. But most important of all, as it seems to me, is the 
provision of opportunities and means for the education of the 
emotions, and here we are faced with an avenue of service to youth 
which has hitherto been scarcely explored. While vocational needs will 
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naturally and rightly have a large influence in all these processes, the 
claims of vocation must always be secondary to those of life. 

“In the second place, must we not busy ourselves in offering to our 
young people opportunities for equipping themselves to deal with the 
great issues of our time? Believing, as we do, in the values of freedom 
and of personality, we cannot any longer safely leave the solution of 
these issues in the hands of the few. Nor would the present crisis of 
our civilization encourage us to do so with any confidence. But if the 
young are to deal with them, they can only do so in so far as they are en- 
abled to become aware of the real and inner character of these issues 
and to work out certain basic principles in terms of which their solu- 
tion may be achieved. No bigger challenge is before us to-day than to 
discover methods by which all this may be accomplished which shall 
be soundly educational and completely free of anything in the nature 
of propaganda. To those who would affirm that such issues are too big 
and too complex for youth to handle, I would reply that there can be 
no hope for the world unless youth does tackle them, and that suffi- 
cient experience has already been gained to show that if the approach 
to such questions is made concrete and specific in terms of actual and 
existing situations, the interest of youth can be easily secured, and 
there is no need to fear that the essentials are beyond their under- 
standing. 

“As Professor A. N. Whitehead has reminded us, ‘civilized order 
survives on its merits, and is transformed by its power of recognizing 
its imperfections.’ In such a pregnant sentence as this we may find 
the expression of the ultimate objective of all that we are seeking to 
promote in the interest of those from fourteen to eighteen. Should it 
not be our purpose on the one hand to help the oncoming generations 
to recognize the merits of our civilization and to assure its survival as a 
going concern by cheerful loyalty to those merits, and on the other, to 
make it possible for youth to transform that civilization while it still 
remains a going concern by recognizing and remedying its manifest 
and hidden imperfections? For us there could be no higher privilege 
and for them no more impelling and ennobling adventure.” 
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II. THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF FOURTEEN TO 
EIGHTEEN 
Dr. JOHN JEWKES 
Economics Research Section, University of Manchester 


Dr. JEWKES emphasized at the outset his view that the question 
of juvenile employment and unemployment is one which should 
be decided mainly on cultural and educational grounds. Yet he believed 
also that a response to the demand for educational progress was more 
likely to be secured nowadays on economic grounds. Such proposals 
as the Raising of the School Age were in fact good business; so was the 
demand for the better provision of technical training facilities for 
young people. 


The Need for Technical Training and Further Education 
“The first good reason for this provision,” said Dr. Jewkes, “is that the 
world will continue to be a world of highly competitive nations. We 
are feeling in the city from which I come, Manchester, the first on- 
slaught of a sort of world competition that is bound to become more 
general. The Japanese have got into the textile markets, but that is 
merely an omen of something that will attack all kinds of goods in all 
countries as industrialism becomes more commonly met with. In the 
face of that sort of situation our export trade will completely disappear 
unless our people are trained better, and are made much more adapt- 
able and resourceful than those who compete with us. In those circum- 
stances one of the most necessary steps is to train our younger people 
as skilfully as possible, so that we shall have a community as dexterous 
and adaptable as we can create them through education. . . . Merely 
as a means of survival, merely as a good business proposition, we 
must think of the improvement of educational and technical training 
facilities. That is the first reason why we are all in the same boat.” 
The second reason for the improvement of educational facilities was 
that the younger part of the community was particularly defenceless. 
It could be most easily exploited. In the first place, young people had 
no vote; and were therefore politically unimportant. They lacked to 
that extent one of the safeguards of most people in a democracy. 
Young people, again, had no Trade Unions (with certain minor excep- 
tions) so that there was the possibility—now a certainty in some of 
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the depressed areas—of wages being forced lower and lower down to 
scandalous levels in the terrific scramble for the limited number of jobs. 


Unemployment and Young People 

The main reason why we should be vitally concerned with our treat- 
ment of young people was that unemployment among them was much 
more serious than unemployment among adults. We were pursuing a 
policy which we might get away with in more prosperous times, but 
which was inevitably likely to perpetuate and intensify depression in 
many parts of this country. First of all, there was the very simple fact 
of unemployment. On the average figures of 1935 there were in this 
country about 120,000 juveniles always out of work: about one-tenth 
of the juveniles who were available for work. Of that 120,000, the 
great bulk were concentrated in the depressed areas. One-fifth of the 
total juveniles out of work were to be found in great cities like Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Manchester, Sunderland and Newcastle, in the 
northern districts, heavily hit by the decline in the export trade. Again, 
of the total juveniles out of work, 70 per cent were in the North, 
Scotland and South Wales. In short, juvenile unemployment was a 
problem of the depressed areas, and to that extent all the more difficult 
to deal with. 

Apart from that, even when juveniles were getting jobs, they were 
in many parts of the country being pushed into blind-alley work; into 
the cotton industry or the coal mining industry, where already there 
was a permanent surplus in those industries; or into industries like 
distribution, in which they were used on trivial and fiddling jobs for 
two or three years and then dismissed because they wanted reasonable 
wages. We were, in a word, failing to provide young people with the 
sort of training that would make them useful citizens. 


Is the Situation Improving? 

Dr. Jewkes denounced vigorously the complacent views recently ex- 
pressed that the industrial revival that had come to some parts of this 
country had more or less solved the juvenile unemployment problem. 
It was true that in some ways time was on our side. The change in the 
age distribution of the population meant that from about 1937 onwards 
the number of children who would want work in industries would 
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steadily fall. That, however, was not sufficient ground for com- 
placency. Equally delusory was the argument put forward that juvenile 
unemployment was decreasing. The Ministry of Labour published in 
September a report on juvenile employment and unemployment, 
which was as exact and scientific and balanced as all the publications 
of that very efficient department. No one who read that report care- 
fully could feel at all satisfied in his own mind that things were as 
they should be. Yet it was taken as the basis for a view that no one 
need worry about juvenile unemployment, and that most of the 
arguments of those who were advocating the raising of the school 
leaving age fell to the ground. A cornparison between the figures for 
the first six months of 1934 and the similar period of 1935 showed, 
in fact, that the number of juveniles out of work was about 30 per cent 
higher than last year. 

“T do not believe,” Dr. Jewkes continued, “that conditions among 
juveniles are any better now than a year ago. All this constitutes waste 
of the most foolish and unnecessary kind. If a business man possessed 
a machine that needed to be delicately adjusted in order to obtain its 
maximum effects, if that machine had potentialities for all kinds of 
things as long as it was properly treated, we would regard the business 
man as quite mad if he left that delicate instrument out in the rain and 
subject to the elements. Yet that in fact is what we are doing with 
juveniles. Go and watch the young men between 18 and 24 lounging 
about in idleness through no fault of their own. We are in fact creating 
problems for ourselves by making it quite certain that in future the 
adult population will be less capable, less well trained, than it has been 
in the past.” 


Is There a Shortage of Juvenile Workers? 
We were sometimes told that there was an actual shortage of juvenile 
workers. There were cotton employers at the moment who com- 
plained of a shortage of junior workers for their own particular opera- 
tions. But what did that amount to in fact? In mule spinning five or six 
junior workers were required for every senior worker. Only one of 
those six juniors could ever gain a man’s wage. So that when the 
cotton employer argued that he was short of workers, he was really 
complaining that he was being deprived of the right of employing 
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people in the blind-alley work in which only one out of six had a 
chance of progressive employment. In those circumstances the 
“shortage” need not be taken too seriously. We were also told that 
there was a shortage in many parts of the country of children to go 
into the distributive trades. In many of the Northern areas the wages 
of juveniles had been forced down to quite ridiculous levels. When 
wages fell, employers could afford to take on more children; and they 
could afford to employ them in the sort of trivial jobs that they need 
not employ them in if wages were higher. So long as the wage of a 
child of fourteen or fifteen was four or five shillings a week, the 
employer can afford to use inefficient methods. The result was an 
increasing demand for juveniles in the blind-alley work of distribution, 
mainly because wages were so low; and the lower the wages, the greater 
would be the demand and the more acute the shortage. But it was a 
shortage created by artificial and undesirable conditions, which was 
therefore not a shortage to be taken too seriously. 

There was a very serious danger that industry would begin to adjust 
itself to depend on juvenile labour more and more. The increasing 
capacity of reproducing manual operations by machines means that, 
provided juvenile wages were low enough, industry could be organized 
to run it with relatively unskilled workers. That would set up another 
barrier against such reforms as the raising of the school leaving age. 
If the industrialist were allowed to point to the fact that his operations 
are based fundamentally upon the employment of young workers at 
low wages, the chances of getting the school leaving age raised to 
fifteen or sixteen would almost completely disappear. 


Some Ways Out of the Situation 

What sort of changes ought to be introduced in this situation? Some 
of these, such as the extension of J.I.C.s and the development of 
voluntary services, were to be dealt with by later speakers, and Dr. 
Jewkes therefore omitted them from his survey. 

Of the others he mentioned, first of all, the question of the transfer 
of juveniles from the parts of the country which had no industrial 
future. Children, however, still lived there. They had to be educated 
there. They had to live with their families, and in consequence the 
task of dealing with them was particularly difficult. But the Ministry of 
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Labour, with a commendable enthusiasm, was transferring numbers of 
children from places like Northumberland and even Lancashire to 


other parts of the country. Improvement in that way would be slow, 
yet all that could be done in that direction at the moment was being 
done. 

Next, there was much to be said at the present itime for establishing 
some sort of minimum wage legislation or trade board system for all 
juveniles below a certain age, say 16. It was unfair that the full brunt 
of unemployment which was being felt in the depressed areas, should 
fall almost wholly upon the juveniles. The wages of adults were 
regulated and safeguarded to some extent by Trade Union activity. 
The juveniles had been deprived of that defence. 

There was also the possibility of an extension of the system by 
which the Employment Exchanges, either through their own organiza- 
tions or through the Juvenile Employment Bureaux, might take over 
the placing of the vast bulk of children that came from school and 
wanted to go into industry. It would be an important thing to have 
educational and industrial organizations working together to make 
quite sure that children got into the best jobs. 

But apart from that there should be in every centre some Govern- 
ment agency devoted to the task of making sure that children were 
not to be exploited by industrial conditions. Then we might be certain 
that we knew of all cases where children were out of work, and none 
of them would be forgotten. 

Finally there was the question of the raising of the school leaving 
age. When we looked back on this controversy that had now raged 
for nearly twenty-five years all of us would marvel at the series of 
evasions and shufflings by which Governments of every political 
colour had managed to put off the evil day. There had been occasions 
when it seemed certain the age would be raised to 15 or 16, but things 
had happened at the last moment. 

If the school leaving age were raised to 15, it would certainly cure 
the problem of juvenile unemployment. That was not an opinion: it 
was a question of arithmetic. If the school leaving age were raised, 
about 400,000 children would be taken off the labour market every 
year. Since, therefore, as against that total of 400,000 there were only 
120,000 juveniles out of work, the result of raising the age would be 
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some shortage of juveniles in certain areas—a very desirable thing, 
since it would have the effect of raising the wages of juveniles, and 
above all of dealing with unemployment in the depressed areas. 


THIRD SESSION 
The Facilities for Fourteen to Eighteen 


CuarRMAN: Miss F. STREET 
Formerly Principal of Hillcroft Residential College for Working Women 


I. WHAT THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
PROVIDES 
Dr. F. H. SPENCER 


Formerly Chief Inspector of Schools to the L.C.C. 


Dr. SPENCER first summarized the provision at present made 
by statutory bodies for young people between fourteen to eighteen; 
a provision which included both full-time and part-time facilities. 
Of the first kind the outstanding example was the secondary school. 
It was the creation of the generation now ending; its principal 
achievement had been to provide a better-educated all-round race of 
teachers; and its benefits would be even more discernible if it were 
freed from the harrow of the examination system. At present only one 
child in eleven got to a secondary school, and until this balance was 
made more equitable the full power of secondary education upon the 
standard of national life would be withheld. 

Another valuable full-time facility was that offered by the small 
category of schools, dealing with people between the ages of 13 plus 
and 15 or 16 plus, known as the junior technical school or trades 
school. In London those schools tended to be schools preparatory to a 
particular industry or group of industries—the building trade, photo- 
graphy trade, engineering, hair-dressing, waiters and cooks. 

There both boys and girls received an adequate and well-designed 
vocational training, but were of course kept under educational 
influences. It was a very great mistake to believe that because a sub- 
ject happened to be useful, it had therefore no cultural value at all. 
There ought not to be any real conflict between a “technical” and 
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what we call loosely a “general” education. Part-time provision, which 
meant predominantly the provision of education in the evening, was a 
peculiarly English institution, and it was not paralleled anywhere in 
Europe or in the United States. Its origins appeared to be philan- 
thropic, and therefore perhaps evil. It was part of the ransom that was 
paid, and was justified by some such argument as—“You may leave 
school at a certain early age, but we have certain twinges of conscience 
in allowing you to do it, and therefore you must spend your own 
leisure in the evening in going to the night school.” Nevertheless, the 
sentimental argument against evening work, the cry of “tired pupils 
being taught by tired teachers,” though it had a very important 
element of truth in it, was (Dr. Spencer considered) overdone. 

Indefensible as it might be to contend that we should rely upon that 
sort of part-time work, wonderful work was being done in the 
evening in the variety of Institutes—Commerical, Technical, Men’s 
and Women’s; and those evening institutes in fact provided for many 
hundreds of thousands of young people up and down the country. 

Seventeen or eighteen years ago there were hopes that much of 
that work would have been transferred to the day-time, and Mr. 
Fisher did indeed get put upon the Statute Book an Education Act 
which provided that the Board of Education could at the request of 
the Local Authority or otherwise “appoint a day,” and that after that 
day attendance at Continuation Classes after the elementary school 
age had been passed should be universal and compulsory. 

An attempt was made to operate that in certain areas in England. 
It had been going a little more than a year when it was abandoned; 
and Rugby was to-day the only place in England where a compulsory 
and universal Day Continuation School still operated. 

There were also a certain number of workers’ schools carried on by 
benevolent and very well-intentioned employers for their younger 
workpeople. However admirable these examples might be they were 
spasmodic and did not deal in any sort of wholesale way with the 
population at large. In considering the methods of extending existing 
provision, Dr. Spencer strongly urged the necessity of a higher 
school leaving age. ““We ought to raise the school age for fifty reasons,” 
he said, “the most important educational reason being that the re- 
organization which has been the policy of the Board of Education, 
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under Ministers of every complexion, cannot be effective until a year 
is added to the school age. 


But that itself will leave all the children over fifteen in the air 
unless it is accompanied by something else, and that something else 
in my judgment ought to be universal and compulsory Day Continua- 
tion Schools. There is no opposition between the one and the other. 
People say, “Ought we to raise the school age or to institute Day 
Continuation Schools?” My answer is that you should do both; that 
they are complementary problems. 

I want you to reflect. What would have happened had Mr. Fisher 
and successive Ministers persevered with the Day Continuation 
School classes seventeen or eighteen years ago. By this time we 
should have had a generation of young people who would have been 
kept in touch with an appropriate curriculum, not necessarily for all 
of them academic. You have to find out what is the right kind of 
curriculum for people of very varying degrees of academic acumen. 
But all these young people would have been kept in touch with 
things of the mind in one way or another. They would have been 
kept to a certain extent in touch with the wholesome influences too 
often absent in their working life, and the life of their streets and even 
their homes, and they would have had some sort of physical training, 
a very, very important thing. We should have had that going now for 
half a generation, and millions of young people would in that way 
have been given opportunities which our generation really has denied 
them.” 

Dr. Spencer concluded his address by a reference to the disappoint- 
ments and postponements which had confronted those who wished 
for an educational advance in recent years. “I hope,” he said, “‘that 
some day we shall have a statesman in charge of the educational 
system of this country who will be proud to be Minister of Education 
and wish to be nothing else. I believe we have had people who have 
had that kind of mentality, but they do not seem to have had a very 
necessary part of the anatomy which carries people over obstacles— 
or if they cannot get over, then through them. 

“T am a great admirer of the Board of Education. I served them for a 
good many years, and I left them with pride and admiration for their 
efficiency. If you have somebody at the top who will say to these 
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people, ‘You must get this done,’ they will do it, and do it with the 
utmost skill: and they will be better pleased at having that sort of 
order than in coining up beautifully polished phrases explanatory of 
why things cannot be done.” 


II. WHAT VOLUNTARY BODIES PROVIDE 
Mrs. ARTHUR COHEN 
Executive Committee of the National Council of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mr. STANLEY NaIRNE 
Scottish Association of Boys’ Clubs 


In a rapid survey of the growth of the Girls’ Club movement 
Mrs. Cohen reminded the Conference that it was Florence Nightin- 
gale who, in collaboration with Lady Kinnaird, first started hostels for 
girls who were coming to London from the country. It was Lady 
Kinnaird also who was the first to realize that girls needed something 
more than religious instruction and prayer meetings; and in providing 
a Club which gave girls intellectual and physical opportunities she had 
warned her voluntary helpers that “it may take more grace to teach a 
French class than a Bible Class.” From that time onwards the move- 
ment had grown rapidly. Sometimes the impetus had been that of 
economic distress—paralleled in our own Special Areas to-day—as 
when during the Lancashire cotton famine many clubs had been 
opened for mill-girls. 

The first organization with no Church connection whatever to deal 
with club work was started by Lady Stanley, who created a Girls’ 
Club Union. She started this in London, and gradually all over Eng- 
land other Unions of Clubs developed. The National Council of 
Women realized then the value of this club work and formed a special 
branch to co-ordinate it. That branch was the National Council of 
Girls’ Clubs, the headquarters of all club work for girls and the 
clearing-house for the activities of all Societies who have for their 
object the mental, spiritual, physical and social welfare of girls. Affili- 
ated to it were the five big national societies engaged in club work for 
girls—the Federation of Working-Class Girls’ Clubs, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Girls’ Guildry, the Girls’ Life Brigade and the 
Y.W.C.A.; and it operated in very close co-operation with the Girl 
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Guides’ Association and with all Church Youth movements, including 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Jewish Church. 

Despite this excellence of co-ordination, said Mrs. Cohen, it should 
be borne in mind that the real strength of the movement was the 
individual club. She went on to consider the typical activities of the 
clubs; and called particular attention to a certain misdirection of 
energy which from time to time manifested itself in Club work. “The 
fundamental principle of the work,” she said, “is that there must be 
mental, spiritual, physical and social opportunities, and it is here that 
difficulties arise. In every age there seems to be a tendency to over- 
develop one of these four great needs. At first, religious teaching 
was supposed to be the only necessary thing. Then there was the 
concentration on intellectual needs, if you like to call it so (it is not 
really an intellectual concern with the girls; it is a mania for success). 
When these classes are taken by Education Authority teachers and 
are really good, they are of great value. But the Clubs have in their 
day been through an unfortunate period of having classes for this and 
that, so that there has been a sort of rivalry to see which Club could 
have the most classes. This has definitely created an unfortunate 
atmosphere with Education Authorities, because they have felt that 
we were treading on their toes, taking away girls and giving them 
only a very second-rate substitute.” There had lately been a similar 
excess of concentration upon physical activities; and at all times there 
was in Club work the danger of a too-enthusiastic over development 
of one of its needs, to the detriment of the other three. 

Of other aspects of club-organization and development which 
needed close attention, Mrs. Cohen singled out three in particular. 
The first was the comparative weakness of the movement outside 
London and the South of England. The second was the increasing 
need for trained leadership. Much of the voluntary work in Clubs had 
in the past been done by well-meaning but inexperienced people who 
came to the work in a casual spirit. Since the National Council of Girls’ 
Clubs had begun its training schemes the personnel of Club-leadership 
had improved considerably; but the further extension of this policy 
was strongly desirable. The third factor which had impeded develop- 
ment was the weakness of its publicity. Whereas movements such as 
the Girl Guides were “‘walking advertisements of their work,” the 
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Club organizations had not discovered any effective methods of 
acquainting the public with their valuable activities. 

In other ways, too, the Clubs were not being sufficiently recognized; 
and there were two or three sources of potential interest which should 
be cultivated. Parents—especially mothers—still seemed to find it 
difficult to understand the need for a girls’ club, although they were 
readily convinced of the need for boys’ clubs. There was also room for 
closer co-operation with Educational Authorities, especially if the 
Clubs made it plain that they were the complement and not the 
competitor of evening class work. The academic training in the 
evening class needed to be supplemented by the social training in 
the Club; and a closer association between these two kinds of 
provision was much to be desired. 

* * * 
In considering the significance of the Boys’ Club movement Mr. 
Nairne observed: “We have been forcibly reminded once more at 
this Conference of the tenacious grip which the educators in Europe 
have got on the youth of their country. It was a very strategic move 
of Hitler’s to absorb the whole population of 14 to 18 in Germany into 
the Jugend as far as their leisure time was concerned. We may dis- 
approve of his methods, but he knew what he was doing when he set 
out to build his new Germany. He said, ‘I will first get hold of the 
lads of 14 to 18, and I will bring them up in their leisure time in the 
way in which I want them to become German citizens.’ ” In this 
country we had still failed to recognize as fully as we should the vital 
necessity of planning for the leisure activities of youth. Evening 
classes supplied one kind of need; yet even when, as in Scotland, this 
provision covered as much as 6o per cent of the available youths, 
there were other and no less important leisure needs to be provided for. 

Some of the boy’s most imperative national needs were satisfied 
by sport. Latterly there had been an admirable development of facilities 
for playing games; yet the world of sport as a whole was not one in 
which boys could always be safe. Some forms of it led to the corruption 
of gambling—a danger which in some parts of the country was far 
more prevalent than most people imagined. 

The other big field of leisure for the modern boy was the street— 
with its adjuncts the billiard saloon, the cinema, the ice-cream shop 
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and the dance hall. It would be idle to denounce these modes of leisure 
as such, yet it was equally plain that, inasmuch as an adolescent boy 
could not discriminate between excess and moderation, many of these 
activities were baneful to him. 

Admirable provision was also available in the facilities provided by 
statutory bodies—libraries, swimming pools, playing fields and so on; 
and one notable feature of modern club-work was the close and 
harmonious relationship which in most areas it had effected with the 
statutory bodies. Yet when all these opportunities had been con- 
sidered, some unimpeachable, others dubious, there remained a most 
extensive field for the efforts of voluntary organizations. 

After a brief review of the history of the club movement, Mr. 
Nairne paused to consider some specially significant factors of its 
growth. The first was that boys’ clubs have now a definite programme: 
the day of impromptu provision—‘“anything to keep the boys quiet” 
—had gone. The second was the policy of making club premises 
attractive. The old idea had been that boys were destructive and imper- 
vious to beauty: hence the tumble-down ill-lighted unpainted Clubs 
of an earlier day. To-day by providing premises as pleasant and bright 
as they could afford, the Clubs were offering boys standards of beauty 
and pleasure which they were learning to respect and appreciate. The 
third factor in the growth of the movement was that so many of the 
Club activities were run by amateurs. Music societies, dramatic groups, 
handicraft classes and so on, were generally led by enthusiastic 
amateurs; and Mr. Nairne was convinced that the predominance of this 
voluntary element was something that should be preserved—although 
it did not exclude the benefits which the Club could get from the advice 
of the expert educationist. 

The evolution of the club movement from its former casual and 
sporadic condition to its well-planned activities of to-day was reflected 
in the fact that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees had appor- 
tioned grants to the development of Club work. The Pilgrim Trust 
had no less recognized the quality of the movement by its allocation for 
building clubs; the Commissioners for Special Areas had also decided 
to give grants; and the universal recognition of the value of the 
movement was finally signified in the inauguration of the Jubilee 
Trust Fund. 
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In a rapid sketch of the developments of Club work which were 
most urgently needed, Mr. Nairne stressed first the provision of better 
Club premises—including Temples of Youth for our big cities; 
second, the need for further training of the voluntary helpers—a 
training which need not and should not affect their present amateur 
status; and thirdly the desirability of State reinforcement of the 
voluntary movement. 

“To me,” said Mr. Nairne, “this is a national problem, and the 
time will come when the State in some way or other must tackle the 
job. I suppose we will do it in our good old British way: the State 
will come to the voluntary organizations and say, ‘You know how to 
do this job. Go on doing it, but do it well.’ I am one of those who 
would not be afraid of Government inspection of boys’ clubs—if we 
could have the right inspectors. I believe it would make for greater 
efficiency. If the voluntary organizations can be allowed to maintain 
their present independence and pioneering spirit, the time must come 
when the State will recognize it, support it, and above all see that it is 
done and that it is done properly.” 


FOURTH SESSION 
What should Government Policy be? 


A. CREECH Jones, M.P. 
Organizing Secretary, Workers’ Travel Association 


I. THE ENTRANCE TO INDUSTRY 
A. D. K. Owen 
Social Research Secretary to Political and Economic Planning 


Fourteen to Eighteen is a Special Problem 
In planning a policy for 14-18, said Mr. Owen, we might begin 
by reaffirming a view which was expressed as long as eighteen 
years ago, when the Lewis Committee, which was set up during the 
war to consider problems of education in relation to juvenile employ- 
ment, expressed the view that educational purposes should be dominant 
during the formative years leading up to the age of eighteen—a view 
which was recognized in the famous Fisher Act of the following year. 
In an Act of Parliament actually on the Statute Book there is this 
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recognition of a specific 14-18 problem demanding comprehensive 
treatment, and for the treatment of which, in fact, an outline of a 
comprehensive policy is in existence. 


A Higher School Age or Day Continuation Schools? 

When we approached the more practical question as to what are 
to be the essentials of this 14-18 policy, we had to make a choice at 
various stages. First of all, we had to make a choice between the policy 
of raising the school leaving age by one year to 15, and the policy, 
advocated in some quarters, of staking out the whole territory for 
education by means of a system of part-time Day Continuation 
Schools. “It is strange,” said Mr. Owen, “how every time there 
appears to be a chance of raising the school leaving age by one year 
the cry for Day Continuation Schools as an alternative raises its head. 
I can see no argument at all against the policy for raising the school 
leaving age to 15. The completion of the Hadow Scheme of re- 
organization demands that before any other educational reform. It 
seems to me that we need not linger over that choice.” 


What About the Remaining Three Years? 

But there was a second choice to be made. What about the remaining 
three years of this all-important 14-18 period? There were some who 
believed that we ought to add an additional full-time year to schooling 
from 15 to 16. On the other hand there was the possibility of arranging 
to use the means of Day Continuation Schools. Between these two 
choices his own was for the Day Continuation School; the Day 
Continuation School from 15 to 18 as a complement of the full-time 
extension and completion of the Hadow Scheme of post-primary 
reorganization. To this conclusion he offered two reasons. The first is 
that it was important as speedily as possible to stake out this educational 
claim for the whole period; we could afford to wait until it is possible 
to add a full year to sixteen or possibly to seventeen or eighteen. It 
was important as early as possible to extend educational influences up 
to the age of eighteen; and by means of part-time classes or schools 
that seemed to be a much earlier possibility. The second reason was 
perhaps more fundamental. It was that beyond the age of fifteen there 
was a case for the association of industrial work with school work as a 
part of the general process of preparation for life. With Day 
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Continuation Schools beyond the age of fifteen, on the top of a sound, 
all-round post-primary education, there was a case for the rehabilita- 
tion of the old apprentice system in a new form associated with an 


educational system operated by the State. 


What is “Part Time”? 

But yet another balancing of choices was before us at this point. A part- 
time Day Continuation School might just take the form of a half day’s 
schooling twice a week, or a day’s schooling a week, the two half days 
prescribed by the Fisher Act. This was surely inadequate on educa- 
tional grounds, and inconvenient on industrial grounds. It would be 
very much simpler to have a half and half system, whereby there 
would always be one lot of boys and girls at work while an equal 
number was at school. From an administrative point of view in 
industry that would be very much simpler ; and from an educational 
point of view, it would be possible under a half-time system in associa- 
tion with half-time work, to accomplish, educationally speaking, 
almost as much as under full-time schooling without that association. 


The Continuation School as a Social Base 

But. it was not enough merely to say that we want half-time education 
introduced by instalments from the age of 15 to 18. We must make 
clear what we wanted to attain in those new schools. Mr. Owen 
envisaged those schools as being a new social base for boys and girls 
in their probationary period in industry; he hoped that those schools 
would learn from the valuable experience now being gained in the 
Junior Instruction Centres and the boys’ and girls’ Clubs in some of 
the Evening Institutes, and that the atmosphere of the new schools 
would be as free and as untrammelled as was consistent with efficient 
administration. The actual work of the schools, he envisaged as 
being divided roughly into three sections. First of all, a considerable 
amount of time should be devoted to purely physical activities, not 
necessarily organized games, but the provision of facilities and leader- 
ship and opportunities for physical activities of all kinds. Secondly, 
for the 20 per cent or 30 per cent of boys and girls who need a formal 
technical training for industry, such a training should be provided 
during that period. But for the remaining boys and girls, there was 
scope for preparation for industry and life which is not specialized: 
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the training of manual dexterity, of hand-work, of all kinds of prac- 
tical activity, which would improve reliability, resourcefulness, 
adaptability—all qualities of which English industry was going to be 
increasingly in need in the years to come—quite apart from the 
problem of skilled craftsmanship. Thirdly, there was the obvious need 
for education for leisure, which could take the form of general cultural 
activities, including the self-governing institutions in the school itself 
as a preparation for taking part in the wider activities of adult citizen- 
ship. 

But the schools could be even something more than this. They could 
not only take the place of the existing Junior Instruction Centres 
(which were doing the same sort of thing for the unemployed to-day 
in their experimental way) but they could become the Junior Employ- 
ment Exchanges and Bureaux of the future. They could be a meeting 
ground for industry and education; and the administrative work of 
placing boys and girls in industry, of following them up, or providing 
for after-care and industrial welfare, could be carried on with the 
school as the headquarters. And if there were any misfits about the 
first three years of industrial life, the boy or girl would not be un- 
employed but would go back to his or her social base at the school. 

The schools too would make an enormous improvement in adoles- 
cent life because they could include the extension of the School 
Medical Service throughout the whole of the 14-18 age period. At 
present it was necessary for boys and girls in their own factories to 
undergo a medical examination, but that examination was often nega- 
tive and superficial. 


Hours and Wages of Juveniles 
But outside those schools, there were still things to be done if we 
were to have a comprehensive 14-18 policy. There was the question of 
hours and wages for Juveniles. In the last session of Parliament there 
had been the admirable Shop Hours Act, which, although it did not 
go as far as many wished, did make some inroads into the problem 
of reducing hours of work for juveniles in unregulated occupations. 
But there were still between three and four thousand boys and girls 
working in unregulated occupations, and there was a clamant need for 
immediate action in that respect. 
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With respect to wages, there was no doubt that to-day a temporary 
increase in the available number of boys and girls was being exploited, 
because of the low wages which they received, in order to do work 
which might well have been done by adults. There was a strong case 
for some statutory regulation of juvenile wages. Both those points, 
both on hours and wages, would have to refer in the transition period 
to both full-time and half-time work: but even after the half-time 
period was in full operation, there would be an obvious need, particu- 
larly on the hours side, lest the boys and girls were actually worked for 
the full period although they were still attending school for half the week. 

Anything less than the kind of programme he had sketched, said 
Mr. Owen, would be inadequate, although we might differ about the 
tempo with which such a policy should be applied. 


The Problem Related to Unemployment 
“But at this point,” he continued, “I want to introduce another 
factor which, I think, affects our consideration of the tempo of intro- 
ducing a policy. I am not one who believes that you can justify raising 
the school leaving age on employment grounds, but I do believe that 
the fact that there is this large army of adult unemployed workers on 
the one hand, and on the other hand this exploitation and shameless 
waste of juvenile labour, means that the educational opportunity does in 
point of historical fact coincide with the possibility of doing some- 
thing for adult unemployment. The expenditure of money at any rate 
and the plea for urgent action, might be justified on pure grounds of 
administration, because we would be at the same time helping to 
relieve the problem of adult education. 

“This is going to be a particularly urgent problem, I think, in the 
course of about four or five years. You are all familiar with the famous 
bulge of post-war babies, which has crept through the Infants’ Depart- 
ments and the various standards of the elementary schools, causing 
administrative problems as it passed. Now it is swelling the ranks of 
the boys and girls in industry. After 1937 that bulge is passing out 
into the ranks of the young adult section of the population, the 18 to 
25’s, and those who have studied the unemployment figures will have 
realized what a serious problem already is the problem of the 
unemployed young men and women of 18 to 25. That is going to be 
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very greatly aggravated by the presence of this post-war baby bulge 
among that class of people in four or five years. They are precisely 
the group of adult workers who are most likely to be relieved by the 
removal of boys and girls from the labour market, and while I do not 
urge that as a justification of an educational problem in the least, I do 
suggest to you that it is a very good social reason for speeding up the 
process which we justify on educational grounds.” 


Adjustment to a Declining Population 

When the economic history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
comes to be written historians will look back on the few years 
immediately ahead of us now as a crucial turning-point in our indus- 
trial history. They will do that, not because of any great political 
event such as a war, though that may occur, and not because of any 
startling change in technology or administrative technique, but 
because between 1935 and 1945 our population will—unless there is a 
startling change in social habits or an unexpected loss through emigra- 
tion—have reached high-water mark and the decline of population 
will have set in. 


That decline of population, although it is welcomed by many 
people as relieving the pressure of so-called over-population in these 
islands, is likely to involve us in changes and adjustments of which 
we have little inkling. In particular there is going to be a change in the 
age distribution of the population, so that in thirty or forty years’ 
time the proportion of elderly persons over the age of §5 is likely to 
be double what it is to-day. The proportion of boys and girls under 
15 in forty years’ time, without any further decrease in the birth rate 
per family, is likely to be about 40 per cent of what it is to-day. The 
population is going to grow old. The supply of new recruits to 
industry and to social life is going to diminish. And this adjustment 
which it is going to involve in the direction of demand in industry, the 
change over from perambulators to bath chairs—all that sort of 
adjustment is going to come at a time when the supply of new people, 
the flexible-minded people is going to decline. With this falling away 
of numbers there is going to be a premium on quality, and if we are 
going to maintain our position in the world, if we are going to 
increase the standard of our civilization, we shall have to see to it that 
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we do use these precious years between 14 and 18 as a probationary 
period for life and for industry, which is part of life, and it is wrong 
to establish any false antithesis between the two. Moreover, if we can 
do that, and at the same time prevent the wastage which is likely to 
occur after 18, so much the better it will be. 

I have not said anything about the difficulties which industry would 
undoubtedly be put to during the period when such a policy was 
being introduced. I believe, for instance, that there would be some 
contraction in certain industries as a result of the loss of cheap labour, 
but on balance in a calculation which I have done and which could be 
referred to elsewhere, I believe that such a policy, put through within a 
period of four or five years, would provide opportunities for half‘a million 
young adults in industry even allowing for a very conservative estimate. 

As far as the cost of the educational programme is concerned when 
offset against certain undeniable savings on unemployment benefit and 
allowances and public assistance, the net figure, although large, is 
small when it is set off against the obvious moral and spiritual and, in 
the long run industrial, gains which such a policy would yield. 


II. GOVERNMENT POLICY FOR THE JUVENILE 
UNEMPLOYED 
R. C. SOMERVELL 
Assistant Secretary, Juvenile Branch, Ministry of Labour 


The Scope of the Centres 

PEOPLE were apt to assume, said Mr. Somervell, that the whole 
juvenile register of some 120,000 boys and girls was the potential 
population of the Centres. That was not so. There had to be deducted 
from that total, first of all, a very substantial number of children who 
were remaining at school until they could get employment. Actually 
in Blackburn there were 46 per cent of the unemployed children 
remaining at school, and though that was probably the highest figure 
of the country, their number taken all over was very substantial 
indeed. Secondly, there had to be deducted from the potential popula- 
tion of the Centres those children whose unemployment was very 
brief, who were simply passing from job to job, and registering at the 
Exchange for a few days in the course of the change. Thirdly there 
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had to be deducted those unemployed boys and girls who were 
too scattered or too far away from places where unemployment was 
rife to be got at by the Junior Instruction Centre programme. Those 
deductions were still being computed by the Ministry of Labour and 
it might well be that from the figure of 120,000 there would have to 
be subtracted about 40,000 in order to get the true figure for the 
potential population of the Centres. 


The Growth of the Centres 

For detailed information about the history of the Centres, Mr. 
Somervell recommended his audience to Mr. Valentine Bell’s Report to 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust on “Junior Instruction Centres 
and Their Future,” and contented himself with a rapid sketch of their 
development, in which he particularly stressed the work of the earlier 
Centres before the reorganization of 1934. It was calculated, he said, 
that over a million young persons passed through these Centres 
between 1918 and 1934. In a number of places the Centres had an 
honourable record of achievement going back several years. 

The scheme had, however, been given a new significance by the 
Unemployment Act of 1934. This Act introduced a measure of com- 
pulsion in two directions. In the first place, it laid upon Local 
Education Authorities a definite obligation to submit to the Minister 
of Labour proposals for the establishment of courses of instruction 
for unemployed juveniles between the ages of 14 and 18 in their areas. 
In the second place, it gave the Minister power to require the attend- 
ance of the juveniles at the authorized courses whether they are in 
receipt of unemployment benefit or not. 

It was no exaggeration to say that the introduction of these new 
factors had been revolutionary in its effect. They had given to the 
scheme an importance and a stability which vas lacking up to that 
time. They had involved the establishment of Centres in many places 
where they were hitherto unknown, and, by affording a basis on 
which to build a really efficient system they are leading to a general 
improvement in the standard of accommodation and instruction. 


The Administration of the Centres 
In considering the problems involved in the creation of a Junior 
Instruction Centre Mr. Somervell dealt first with the question of 
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accommodation. “If possible,” he said, “some existing building is 
found that can be adapted for the purposes of a Centre. Many Local 
Authorities have had very great difficulties in finding suitable build- 
ings, and not all of the Centres are housed as I should like them to be. 
But there has been a considerable improvement in the standard of 
accommodation since the passing of the 1934 Act. Most of the Centres 
are housed in old schools, unoccupied factories, institutional buildings 
or private houses. In a certain number of cases, however, new buildings 
of a semi-permanent type have been or are being erected. Over all the 
questions that arise on this subject the Ministry is in close consultation 
with the Education Departments, and I think you can rely upon it 
that every effort is being made to see that the work of the Centres is 
carried out under proper conditions.” 

For the selection of the staff the Local Education Authority was 
responsible. In the past, the superintendents and instructors had been 
drawn from very varied sources, and many of them had shown them- 
selves admirably fitted for the job. With the increase in the number of 
Centres, an increasing proportion of the staff were coming from the 
active teachers’ list. 

Instruction had to be given for not less than five half-days a week, 
with a minimum of fifteen hours of instruction. In most of the Centres 
the juveniles were divided into two groups, one group attending in 
the mornings and the other in the afternoons. If possible this division 
was made according to age, and thus enabled a separate grouping of 
the 14-16 year olds and the 16—18 year olds. 

Attendance was secured by the issue to the juveniles of require- 
ments to attend. These were issued on behalf of the Minister either by 
the Local Offices of the Ministry or, in areas where they exist, by the 
Juvenile Employment Bureaux. The Local Education Authorities 
had also placed at the disposal of the Ministry their School Attendance 
Service in connection with this work. If any juvenile or his parents 
considered the requirement unreasonable, the case went before a local 
Board of Assessors, who advised the Ministry before a final decision 
is taken. Attendance was in the last resort enforced by prosecution, 
proceedings being taken against the parents if the boy or girl were 
under 16, and against the individual concerned if over 16. Travelling 
expenses were paid if the distance from the Centre was excessive. 
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The proposed curriculum was submitted by the Local Education 
Authority along with the rest of its proposals. Suggestions for a suit- 
able curriculum were formulated by the National Advisory Council, 
but Authorities were given considerable discretion in framing the 
curriculum to suit local needs, and there were wide variations both in 
the number of subjects taught and in the time allotted to them. 
Generally speaking, however, the curriculum fell into three parts, 
namely, physical training, practical work, which generally included 
woodwork and metalwork for boys, and dressmaking, cookery and 
laundry work for girls, and general subjects such as English, arith- 
metic and history. The normal rate of grant payable by the Ministry 
on approved expenditure in connection with the Centres was 75 per 
cent, but may be higher in areas where the problem of unemployment 
is exceptionally acute. 

Some indication of the progress was provided by the following 
figures: A year ago, on September 5th, 1934, there were in existence 
97 Centres. The total attendances during the week ending September 
sth was 18,058, and the average daily attendance was 15,177. A year 
later (the week ending September 4th, 1935), there were 177 Centres 
instead of 97. The total attendance for the week had risen from 18,058 
to 34,000, and the average daily attendance for the week from 15,177 
to 27,708. 

That progress represented a great deal of patient, hard work, not 
only in Whitehall, but far more on the part of the Local Education 
Authorities, without whose loyal co-operation the picture would 
have been very different. 


The Centre as a Living Organism 

“Having given you some idea of the skeleton of a Centre,” Mr. 
Somervell continued, “let me try to tell you something about it as a 
living organism: its object, the methods by which it tries to reach that 
object, and the obstacles that have to be overcome in doing so. The 
object of a Junior Instruction Centre was described by the National 
Advisory Council for England and Wales as being ‘to prevent 
demoralization likely to result from unemployment and to facilitate 
the absorption, or re-absorption, of boys and girls into employment as 
soon as an opportunity may occur.’ Now from that sentence I draw 
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two ideas that are fundamental to the conduct of a Centre. First of all, 
what is the positive side of preventing demoralization? To me that 
means that if the Centre is doing its job, the boys and girls attending 
it go home each day with a feeling, conscious or unconscious, that 
the day has not been wasted. Either they have made something, or 
they have found something new to think about, or they have exercised 
their bodies and are experiencing the feeling of satisfaction which 
seems for the people of this island to be the almost invariable result of 
proper exercise. I think also they get some encouragement from the 
realization that they are not forgotten by the community. 

“J turn to the second idea—absorption or re-absorption into employ- 
ment. This means that the Centre in all its activities must have one eye 
at least on that ordinary working life that is, for the time being, denied 
to those who attend it. It does not mean, however, that the Centre aims 
at giving anything in the nature of vocational training. It is rather 
that there should be in the Centre a certain atmosphere. It is easy to 
say what that atmosphere should not be. It should not be the atmo- 
sphere of a school. It is not so easy to definite it positively. It has been 
defined as the atmosphere of a disciplined club, and though that 
definition does not altogether satisfy me, it probably gives the right 
ideas as nearly as any other would do. It shows itself in a practical 
outlook, in attention to the things that matter in working or home life, 
to punctuality, to getting the work done and done properly, and in 
neglect of the frills of discipline such as standing to attention and 
saying ‘Sir.’ That is not the spirit which you want to find in a Junior 
Instruction Centre.” 

Mr. Somervell next considered the Centre from the point of view 
of the Superintendent and the instructors who run it. First and fore- 
most, they were up against continual fluctuation. There was a constant 
fluctuation in the actual numbers, necessitating rearrangement of 
classes and time-table, and, in its more acute form, modifications in 
staffing. There was also constant fluctuation in the actual individuals 
attending, so that you cannot say with any certainty “I have got these 
boys or girls for x months, and I will plan out a x months’ course for 
them in this or that subject.” That implies that so far as possible each 
lesson must be self-contained, the pupil must be given something to 
take away from it even if he disappears from the Centre before the 
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next lesson in that subject. All three divisions of the curriculum— 
physical, practical and mental, had to take that factor into account. 

Speaking of the boys and girls with whom the instructors have to 
deal, Mr. Somervell said: “Some of them have come to the Centre 
either straight from school or after a very brief period of employment. 
The habit of school obedience is still with them. They present no 
special disciplinary problem. But what of the boy who has had one, 
two or three years of freedom, either in employment and earning 
wages, or in unemployment with no occupation? Ifhe consistently mis- 
behaves, you can in the last resort put him out of the Centre. But this 
is probably exactly what he wants, and, equally exactly, what should 
not be given to him. There is a problem for you, and I am amazed 
at the success with which it is generally solved. But whether the 
individual is amenable or not, the fact remains that the Centre is not a 
treadmill. The individual has got to be interested. It is no good just 
getting him down to do lessons. Any activity that does not grip him is 
a failure. 

“I hope you have realized by now that what we really need for run- 
ning the Centres is a company of angels and archangels. The surprising 
thing is that the Local Authorities have succeeded in getting quite a 
number of them. Their origins are varied in the extreme, and you can 
lay down no hard and fast rule for finding them. The certificated 
teacher has knowledge and experience of teaching. That is his asset. 
But as a schoolmaster he may meet with a certain amount of suspicion 
and prejudice. The practical craftsman, or the man with no educa- 
tional associations, may be handicapped by his ignorance of teaching 
methods, but he enjoys the prestige—a very important thing with the 
young—of the expert, the man who has done things in real life. One 
quality is indispensable to all—enthusiasm. In this, as in other walks of 
life, enthusiasm, coupled with real knowledge, will produce the most 
unlikely results.” 


Some Criticisms of the Centres 

In the final part of his address, Mr. Somervell considered briefly two 
criticisms that have been directed against the Centres. In the first place 
it was often said that the Centres were too much given up to practical 
work, that their real object ought to be education for leisure, citizen- 
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ship, appreciation of the arts and so on. One need not quarrel with the 
idea of education for leisure, in order to accept two considerations 
which went far to dispose of this particular criticism. 

First of all, from the average pupil at a Centre the kind of response 
aimed at would be got more immediately and more readily through 
practical work. In a sense the pupils thought with their hands. That 
did not mean that they were incapable of profiting, and profiting 
greatly, from other forms of instruction but whereas the supply of 
skilled craftsmen capable of imparting their knowledge was con- 
siderable, the supply of those who could make English, history, 
geography or arithmetic really live, in the circumstances that he had 
described, was very strictly limited. 

A second criticism was that the Centres were an attempted substi- 
tute for raising the school leaving age, and, as such, grossly inadequate. 
He believed that there was not a shred of evidence that the Govern- 
ment had ever regarded the Centres as an alternative to raising the 
school leaving age; nor could it be truthfully asserted that they com- 
peted in any way with educational institutions. That criticism had 
done nothing to advance the cause of raising the school leaving age. 
Its only effect had been to make more difficult a task that was already 
difficult enough, and to discourage those taking part, whether 
as instructors or pupils, in a work that was unquestionably good. 

Educationalists should welcome the establishment of the Centres, 
said Mr. Somervell, for two reasons. First, they had resulted in a very 
large number of children continuing their education at school. Secondly, 
those in the Centres, who have left school one, two or three years 
ago, were being given a course of instruction that was adapted to the 
employability and the working life of those who attend. Might not 
the experience of the Centres be indeed of real value when we came to 
consider what use to make of the additional year or years, if and when 
the school leaving age was actually raised? As to the future, if juvenile 
employment became normal throughout the country it might not be 
possible to justify the continuance of the Centres. On the other hand 
the U.S.A. was at the moment actually setting up rather similar 
institutions for dealing with an older age-group. If there was to be a 
permanent future for the Centres, it was in this direction it might 
well lie. 
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Does Industry Contribute to the Social Training of 
Youth? 
Cuairman: R. S. LAMBERT 
Editor of “The Listener” and Vice-Chairman of the Institute 


I. Miss Ketty (Head of St. Margaret’s House, Bethnal Green) 


Varieties of Working Conditions 
Miss KeELty said she wanted to consider in detail three chief 
sections of industry, and to mention one or two others. 

The first section was large-scale production. In this type of work 
the best conditions were found as a rule in the large factories: large 
work-rooms, airy, light, and fairly well kept; better hours, generally 
speaking, than in smaller businesses; and on the whole fairly healthy 
conditions. But the work itself was purely mechanical and repetitive; 
it was soul-destroying, and the better organized the factory, the worse 
the work was from that point of view. A rank and file worker had to 
do the thing as he was shown, and in no other way. Again and again 
she had heard the foreman say to a boy or girl, “Now, my lad, you 
get on with the job. You are paid to work and not to think.” This was 
slavery, and the sooner we faced it, the better. When she was engaging 
labour for one firm, said Miss Kelly, she got permission to engage 
high-grade mentally-defective girls for one job of work, and she 
found they did it far better than the normal person and with far less 
nerve strain, because that type of work suited them. It was true that 
some firms did all they could to overcome the disadvantages of this 
type of work, but they could only touch the fringe of the problem. 

The second great division of industry was the small production in 
the smaller shops, of which there was more left than we recognized. 
In Bethnal Green far and away the large majority of boys and girls 
were working in small shops employing from ten to a hundred people. 
In these they had generally worse conditions, but the very incom- 
petency of the discipline and the incompleteness of the organization 
made more variety in life and in the work itself. In a small place, too, 
personality must count for more, and given the right type of manage- 
ment, you did sometimes get in them a certain amount of training for 
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The third main division was the retail distributive trade, hotels and 
the catering trade, and trades like the transport trade. In those trades, 
the actual presence of the customer made it possible to introduce some 
“live” idea of service; but the conditions of work were in some cases a 
great deal worse than in the previous sections. The fourth division 
included the huge army of young people engaged in so-called clerical 
work. To her mind these people were the worst off of any. A large 
part of their work might be described as the worst form of routine 
work, for their brain was enslaved as well as their hands. But they were 
unprotected. 

Working a mechanical machine with your hands, you at least did 
develop a rhythm. Most of us could do two or three hours a day of it 
without very much harm; a certain amount of it was actually soothing. 
The trouble came when you had to stand eight hours a day of it. 
Children could not develop a rhythm with their hands and keep their 
brains free; such work exhausted them utterly. 


What Kind of Training Do These Workers Need? 

These four types covered most of the young people engaged in 
industry. What kind of social training could industry give them, and r 
what did they need? There was a very small minority of them for 
whom some form of technical education was highly desirable. But for 
most of them it was sheer mockery to talk of technical education. 
What they needed was a chance to get enthusiastic about something, 
to have a hobby, and to have reasonable facilities for pursuing it. It was 
not any formal class they needed, but the informal guidance of a 
friend. They wanted to be part of some organization which was large 
enough to offer plenty of free choice, small enough to let every member 
count for something and alive enough to encourage any small enthu- 
siasm he had to grow and expand. The leader of such a group would 
be a very wise man or woman, very adaptable and patient, able to 
lead the beginner on from small initial interests to desire to increase 
his knowledge and ability in the direction in which his interest had 
been aroused. Then there would be a real demand for serious and 
formal instruction. 


Should Industry Provide this Training? 
Industry could contribute in the social training of its young employees 
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directly and indirectly. By direct contributions she meant the setting 
up of an educational policy by the firm. For many reasons she felt 
direct contribution was not a true solution of the problem. First and 
foremost, we could never hope that every firm would make this 
provision. The time had perhaps come when the State should take 
over the work which voluntary effort had shown to be useful. Further, 
there was some fundamental truth behind the objection so often felt by 
older workers to the employer taking such a direct part in the educa- 
tion of the young worker. Industry as such had no concern with 
education. Society should make up its mind what provision of the 
sort was necessary for its young citizens, and then make such provision 
for all alike; and so regulate industry that all young people had the 
opportunity to profit by it. No firm, however well-intentioned, would 
easily ensure that its educational policy was fully supported by all 
the lower ranks in the management. And there was always the problem 
of rush periods, when, because the output must be kept up, there was a 
great temptation, not always resisted, to keep the young persons 
from the classes and at their machines. 

On the whole, except in very special circumstances, she would 
advocate the employer restricting himself to indirect methods of 
promoting education. These were many. The personality of the lower 
management was a matter of first importance in determining the 
general tone of a workroom; the careful selection of charge hands 
from this point of view was perhaps the most important service 
industry could render to the cause they had at heart. Then the whole 
system of discipline and order throughout the works had a tremendous 
effect on all the staff. A good and efficient Works Committee again 
could be a liberal education to all concerned. 


II. M. D. RHoveEn (Staff Manager of Harrods) 


Tue chances which a firm had, said Mr. Rhoden, to give its employees 
good conditions of work and opportunities for self-improvement 
naturally varied with its size. Admittedly some large firms were bad, 
but with them the fault lay in the imperfections of the particular 
employer, a factor not peculiar to any department of life or any age. 
But many good firms were leading the way to better things, and 
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to-morrow the rest would follow suit, whether voluntarily or under 
coercion of legislation. 

On the manufacturing side, the chief problem was the routine 
worker. Modern industry was having progressively more to offer him, 
even though its benefits had so far been mainly material, in the shape 
of shorter hours and a higher standard of living. Such benefits were 
not a final end in themselves, but for the first time in human history 
they afforded the possibility of a just balance between work and leisure 
in the lives of the great masses of men. 


Conditions on the Distributive Side 

If the large retail firms had an advantage over the manufacturing in 
this field, it was largely because they demanded far more of their 
staffs. There was very little repetitive work in distribution to-day. 
In making appointments from youthful applicants for posts, the big 
firms looked for a full, informed, and attractive personality. They did 
not want “smart” salesmen; they wanted the skilled salesman who 
satisfied his customer at the same time as he served his firm. All 
enlightened firms recognized that the only efficient solvent of our 
major industrial problems was to give every worker the opportunity 
to grow. 

A Board of Education Report issued about five months previously 
pointed out that many of the choicest faculties in life must be gained 
for the most part out of school hours. If the Board of Education 
rejected the responsibility, who would say that industry should 
accept it? He would quote, however, some definitions of education— 
“Tt teaches man to overcome difficulties, to control his instincts, and 
to adapt himself to new circumstances” —“Tt is an ability to recognize 
real knowledge from imitation knowledge, to achieve the exactness 
which is the test of truth.” Whichever of these you accepted, the 
better firms could claim that they played a very large part in inculcating 
these principles into the youth of the country. 

He was asked, was such a phrase as “Spirit of the firm” a polite name 
for a material incentive. He considered that loyalty to one’s firm, 
which implied pride in one’s work, was a necessary condition for 
happiness. But he did not agree that the phrase “Spirit of the firm” 
was a polite name for a material incentive, although naturally the 
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happier the staff the better their work. Two cardinal principles were 
coming more and more to be recognized: firstly that the interests of 
employer and worker were mutual, and secondly that all work consti- 
tuted a social service. “To-day,” said Mr. Rhoden, “instead of the 
phrase ‘Business is Business,’ let us say “business is service for mutual 
profit.’”” Commerce and industry were first and last a question of 
human relationships, calling for high human qualities. 


What Industry Can Do for the Young Workers 

Mr. Rhoden gave a synopsis of the amenities offered by two big firms, 
one on the manufacturing side, the other on the distributive side— 
Cadbury’s and Harrod’s. Of their immensely varied activities only an 
outline could be offered. On the less strictly educational side there 
were facilities for sport and physical culture; camps; musical and 
dramatic and debating activities; holiday tours (often far afield); 
ballroom and folk dancing; photography, radio, utility hobbies, 
ambulance work. On the strictly educational side, there were the Day 
Continuation Schools at Bournville, started in 1913 (thirty of whose 
members have since taken degrees at British universities); the Bourn- 
ville Art School; the evening classes (five hundred weekly attend- 
ances) and various daytime courses on current affairs at Harrods. 
Harrods give every facility, including time off, to employees taking 
outside examinations, and reward successful candidates with increase 
in pay. Frequent tours to exhibitions and places of interest are held. 


Is Education the Employer’s Business? 

There were, of course, opinions which held that the whole business 
of such attention to employees as he had been describing was wrong. 
Mr. Jack Lawson, M.P., had recently said that it had a detrimental 
effect on the personality of the worker. Major T. A. Knowles, Director 
of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., and for many years a Welfare Super- 
visor, maintained that the employer’s best contribution to the welfare 
of his men was to make his business pay and to run it efficiently, and 
that the workers should be left to organize their own leisure. The 
whole question of cultural development should be a municipal or 
national concern. 


For himself, Mr. Rhoden went on, he frankly did not think that 
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“training young people for leisure,” as the question on the programme 
put it, was Industry’s job. But he felt work and leisure should not be 
considered separately. What we needed to-day was a comprehensive 
view that would include them both in the philosophy of life. 

Finally, he hoped that the time had come when the Schools would 
change their passive attitude into one of active encouragement to their 
boys to enter industry. England urgently needed as its industry’s 
leaders its finest intellects and most sensitively honest minds. Only by 
obtaining them could it find its way out of its present difficulties to 
new heights of commercial prestige and prosperity; to do so would 
need the co-operation of employers, educationists, and parents alike. 


FINAL SESSION 
How should Youth be Educated? 


J. H. NicHoLson 
Principal of University College, Hull 
I. R. H. S. Crossman (Fellow of New College, Oxford) 


Mr. CrossMaNn said he proposed to confine himself to a series of 
uncontroversial and, he hoped, uncontrovertible statements about 
certain problems in the education of citizens. 


Can You have “Education for Citizenship”? 
The kind of programme of “education for citizenship” advanced by 
a great many sincere educationists was, that all children should be 
taught, firstly, something about the machinery of government and 
local government; secondly, something about how the country is 
governed; and thirdly that they should have instilled into them 
“ideals of citizenship,” and be given an unbiassed teaching of history. 
What philosophy did such a programme imply? “It implies,” 
declared Mr. Crossman, “‘a belief that the ideal to which we are striving 
in democracy is the ideal of a republic of independent rational beings; 
a collection of people, each of them thinking rationally about political 
problems, each of them keen on political problems, each of them 
judging soberly for himself when faced with an election; and it also 
implies that this independent body of rational minds is sovereign in 
the country.” 
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Are We Competent to Govern Ourselves? 

He believed that ideal, and the type of education in citizenship which 
followed from it, to be Utopian. Take their own states of mind that 
evening. They were faced with an international situation of incredible 
gravity. They all had their views about it, and expressed them; and, 
as citizens of a democracy, had to express them. Yet their views were 
of no value whatsoever, because they had not the requisite knowledge 
of international affairs upon which to give a judgment. And the more 
text books of international affairs we used in schools, the more people 
to whom we gave a smattering of knowledge, the more we encouraged 
them to believe they were competent to rule England when they were 
in fact incompetent to do so. “It is no paradox,” declared Mr. Cross- 
man, “to say that the spread of education in the Western European 
countries has been one of the chief reasons of the rise of Fascism. It has 
made it easier for political myth-makers to deceive people.” 

Earlier on, before men were educated, they were fairly sensible 
about politics. They looked at the immediate issue before them. They 
judged the things in hard cash. We did so no longer. The Germans 
voted for Hitler not because he would give them cash or bread, but 
because the Jews were wicked, because racialism was a scientific theory 
which they had adopted. What attracted them in Hitler was that he 
appealed to their semi-educated natures by offering them not hard 
cash but a philosophy of life. A philosophy of life was the new method 
of political seduction made necessary by secondary education. Why 
was it that reasonable and intelligent Germans would tell you that 
racialism was a scientific theory which they could prove to you to be 
true? Simply because outside the sphere in which we had intimate 
practical experience our judgment was not based upon reason but 
usually upon emotion. 

The old-fashioned educationists told us, ‘Train a man in ancient 
philosophy, and he will be able to use that trained mind upon every 
other sphere.” But if you observed the actual judgments given by these 
people, you would not find them so precise and accurate and cautious 
as the judgments they give in their own subjects. Why? Because 
outside our own subjects, in matters where we had neither the tech- 
nique nor the facts, emotion would enter in and say, “I want to believe 
this.” This fact of human nature, this wish to believe that a general 
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law covered our particular inclination, when it was puffed up by 
smatterings of education, produced the type of mind which demanded 
the political philosophy, the Weltanschauung, before it commits its 
next idiocy. 


The Growth of the Democratic Myth 

A great political scientist writing in 1865, before democracy and the 
democratic myth had spread, wrote a common-sense book which 
shocked everybody who read it to-day. He said, “There are two parts 
of government, the dignified and the practical. The people who are 
subject are deferential to the dignified element of the State, while behind 
the scenes the practical man does the work.” The State remained firm 
because we believed that the dignified people were ruling us, and we 
felt veneration before their authority while all the time they were 
merely a smoke-screen behind which the real ruling was going on. 
In the early days before democracy or the industrial revolution we 
had a delightful state of affairs in England. There was a ruling class 
and a deferential class. The ruling class owned the land and had the 
hard work of ruling. They had a tremendous sense of social responsi- 
bility. They commanded, and had a great factor for social stability in 
religion. 

With the industrial revolution, real property, and the people who 
owned it and with it took the responsibilities of government, were 
shoved aside and the power passed to people who had personal pro- 
perty in cash and money, and who did not accept with it the responsi- 
bilities which every landed squire and J.P. had previously recognized. 
They brought to the task of ruling their factory-hands the mentality 
and principles of the counting-house and the shop. Political power 
they desired only for its social prestige; and the subject classes found 
their new masters brought them not peace but the sword. The subject 
_ classes revolted. 

\. The cry arose for education and democracy, i.e. for the vote and 
‘for a defence against exploitation. Education was not introduced into 
England because idealists said, ‘“You must realize the full personality of 
the carpenter by teaching him Greek.” Universal suffrage was not 
introduced because theorists had shown men were rational and equal. 
The two reforms occurred because an oppressed people clamoured for 
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weapons of defence, and because the religion which had meant some- 
thing in the age of paternalism seemed a grim hypocrisy in the age of 
economic law. 

What were the new rulers to do to make their subjects deferential 
once more? A new religion had to be invented; a new type of per- 
suasion had to be given to the emotions of people. It took the form of 
the political myth. The political myth was the modern substitute for 
religion, for gaining stability in society by giving an answer to the 
ultimate problems of the universe and of mankind. It was a philo- 
sophical Weltanschauung. 

Mr. Crossman illustrated the working of this political myth by 
a comparison with the “salesman’s myth.” Certain lockets were sold 
nowadays, which people hung round their necks to keep all diseases 
away. The advertisers of these lockets did not say, “Within this 
locket is the blood of a saint”; they wrote a complicated scientific for- 
mula and got the testimonials of fifteen scientists. People would believe 
a scientist’s myth now when they would not believe a priest. 

A political myth Mr. Crossman defined thus: “It is a generalization 
about the problems of the community, accepted not because it is true 
but for its emotional value.” Socialism was, of course, equally a 
political myth with any other. The Labour Party had built up the 
notion of “boss-class” and deferential class which you could find in any 
other organization whatsoever. There would always be a ruling class 
and a ruled. In England we had two groups: the overlords on top, and 
below them the subject classes, confiding in them and bound to them 
by (first of all) self-interest and, secondly, that philosophical cunning 
which he called the political myth. 


The Democratic Ideal of Equally Rational Men: an Illusion 

If any of what he had said was true, they might come to certain con- 
clusions about democracy. First of all, the ideals which he had out- 
lined at the beginning of his talk were absolutely untenable. The 
ideal democracy of equal rational intelligent men was an illusion. 
Furthermore it was an illusion which was extremely useful in creating 
stability in a land where there was, in fact, a ruling class and a subject 
class. Ideal democracy was not a philosophical truth, but a political 
myth; as such it was useful in England to politicians of all parties. 
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Two further conclusions followed. In our civilized community 
it was impossible to get rid of the political myth. Man was not a 
political animal: he was a social animal who took to politics because 
he had to. It was because of our fundamental unwillingness to face 
political problems that the political myth was so convenient, because 
when a man had his philosophy of life he need not think about politics 
any more. The myth was the breath of life which made the party 
machine something more than the vested interests of its financial 
backers and its bureaucrats, and the essence of democracy was the 
existence of non-governmental myths. 

But in England there was one factor not so desirable, and that 
was that any man could buy a myth if he had the money. Any man 
could buy a machine for distributing myth-literature for political 
advertisement. A General Election in England was a contest first and 
foremost between two interested groups as to who should have their 
turn in office; and secondly a contest to get hold of those millions of 
voters whose interests were not immediately satisfied by any of the 
parties. It was with them that the party myth-makers were specially 
concerned, and they usually alternated their votes between the rival 
claimants. 


How Can We Educate for Citizenship? 
Coming now to the problem, What should education for citizenship 
be, Mr. Crossman offered three solutions. 

The Nazi type of political education was to impose the govern- 
mental myth on deferential class and ruling class alike. The result was, 
there was no one to see through the myth at all; then, no one to think; 
therefore, no one to rule; finally, complete sterility. 

The Russian solution was to impose a myth on all alike, but at 
the same time to allow any one who wished it a decent education. The 
result was in Russia one of two things must happen. Either when its 
people were educated they would see through the myth, or else the 
myth would eventually stifle education, and Russia would become a 
Fascist state. That Mr. Crossman believed to be the crucial issue in 
Russia to-day. 

He would not suggest education in England should take either the 
Nazi or the Russian form. What it should do, first of all, should be to 
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make possible criticism instead of myth belief, for that minority of 
people which alone would ever be concerned in politics. They must 
be enabled to have a political judgment which was based, not on 
emotion, but on an objective study of the facts. The tragedy was that 
those parties and groups in England most anxious for reform were 
most liable to be themselves subject to uneducated political myth. 
They were content time after time to take the short cut and say, “If I 
can get some followers, it does not matter teaching them to be leaders. 
If they will vote well, all right.” 

People often thought that if we substituted for crude rationalism a 
nice gentle League-of-Nations outlook, “League of Nations plus 
peace,” we were substituting a better and more intelligent under- 
standing of history. The League of Nations as a vague ideal divorced 
from realistic understanding of its necessary practical implications was 
just one myth substituted for another; to-day sheer hard experience 
was making people see through that myth, to the reality that the 
League was useless unless it used force. It was necessary for us to see 
through such myths to the realities which those myths shrouded. 

People had to be stopped, too, from believing in inevitable pro- 
gress. Children should be taught not that social reform was coming of 
its own accord, but that the world was in a catastrophic state, and that 
whether it got worse or not depended on them. They must be taught 
another thing: that the best thing we had in England was party 
politics, organized criticism of one another. Yet now there was the 
insidious suggestion arising that we should teach people to be citizens 
without being members of a party. No true citizen could fail to be a 
member of a party and be proud of it. 

What then was the function of education in politics? Unless there 
were plenty of people in all parties with the critical mind, the party 
conflict became static, a mere exchange of groups of bosses in power. 
The function of education was to make the party conflict dynamic, 
because the way to make a myth a good thing was to have plenty of 
people who believed in its ideals and yet saw through it as well; 
people who had really seen the facts and were adapting the myth to 
them. The political myth, like religion, must be constantly revolu- 
tionized by a fresh understanding of the concrete situation, or else it 
must die. 
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Political education must be recognized as the formation of an élite 
within all the parties. At present the parties were arguing about 
problems which ceased to exist ten years ago. It was the teachers’ job 
to see that the coming generations knew the real situations and fought 
about real issues. To get this, the teacher himself must have the 
critical standard. The teacher has to know what critical analysis is; 
he has to know that myths are myths; he has to suspect his news- 
papers. He may not have time himself to be a politician, but he must 
have that critical mind in his own job. 

The desired end is, in short, to give everybody in the community 
a chance to become a real critic and not a mere myth-believer. Only 
when that has been attained will party-divisions become distinctions 
of positive value; and only when a citizen is equipped to criticize can 
he be called democratically free. 


II. Miss C. M. Catrerns (Hereford Training College) 


Miss Catrerns said she must resist the temptation to say in 
detail how heartily she agreed with Mr. Crossman. Political 
myths had to exist in every age; what was important was that people 
should know the needs they experienced in their own life and should 
have the mental equipment to make them known and insist that when 
the myth became out of date, as it was at the moment—when there 
was a gap between the arrangements of society and the way everybody 
was thinking about it—that in those circumstances a new myth should 
be forced into creation. In her own job she wanted above all to make 
teachers aware of what they wanted and of what society wanted, so 
that they could combine with one another to put that forward with 
all their strength in terms of their own experience. 


Educating People for Change 

She found in her students and in herself the results of too static educa- 
tion. They had been brought up, most of them, on a curriculum which 
took for granted that they knew what they wanted, that society knew 
what it wanted, and that only achieved solutions were to be handed on. 
That, of course, had become an unwarrantable belief. Obviously they 
had to educate for change. They had to produce in people what she 
called a moving equilibrium, to produce some kind of balance in their 
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lives, into which the political element would enter, more with some 
and less with others. That meant that instead of having a curriculum 
based on achieved solutions, they had to have a curriculum which 
provided experience in which people could find themselves; in which 
controversial subjects could be discussed, and those people capable of 
thinking in public affairs—even the public affairs of a very small 
village—could already in their school lives take part in the adventure 
of trying to find solutions to these things. 

The teacher, in education for change, must be a person who was 
prepared to change himself or herself. He must be a person searching 
for the best arrangements of life on his own account. In choosing 
teachers, for adolescents particularly, we must have people who were 
searching like that, because it was above all the adolescent point of 
view. People between fourteen and twenty-five wanted above every- 
thing to live, to be part of the living world in their own right. There 
was another side to the adolescent attitude: a feeling of insecurity, 
which made them often shrink from the experience they wanted. 
The reasons for this were partly to be explained by childhood’s 
experience, partly by ignorance of how the world worked and how 
their own bodies and minds worked. But a good deal of it was inherent 
and had to be allowed for in any case. So in the teacher of adolescents 
you not only needed the searching attitude, you wanted a person 
thoroughly accessible, and unshockable, and ready to talk about such 
beliefs and sincere opinions as he or she had come by for themselves. 


The Needs of Adolescents 

Beyond those two points, the basic need of adolescents to be in life 
and the basic difficulty of their feeling of insecurity, she wanted to 
consider two other developments adolescents seemed to need. First, 
it was a tremendous addition to their lives if they learned to observe, 
to use their eyes. Second, we should take tremendous pains to develop 
people’s individual aptitudes, and this meant patient observation and 
experiment. We could not afford to lose one ounce of special ability; 
the tremendous number of adolescent people turned out at present who 
were C3 in body and mind went to one’s heart. There again the teacher 
himself should have special skills and interests, which were really 
integral to him and could be handed on spontaneously. 
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“But, besides this,” Miss Catterns continued, “the adolescent person 
needs training in human relationships, experience of human relation- 
ships. You cannot learn human relationships by talking about them. 
You have to experience them, and it is very difficult to provide for 
adolescents a full experience of human relations.” 


The Provision of Experience as a Form of Education 

A great deal could be done by really allowing self-government in our 
schools without any bunk about it; really allowing responsibility to be 
taken, mistakes to be made and paid for. In all this question of provi- 
sion of experience as the way of education, the continuation classes— 
and, indeed, anything we were able to get going under the Jubilee 
Fund for people between fourteen and eighteen—would have a 
tremendous chance. That type of class was free from examination 
syllabuses, free to take people to see things, to see how society manages 
its associations; and it also afforded time to let people work on their 
own and find out what human beings are like to work with. 

“Besides that,” Miss Catterns continued, “I think it is incumbent 
on us to provide for the youth of our great cities places where they 
can meet for social purposes in comfort and space. That is one point 
which struck me about the Peckham Health Centre. There you have a 
swimming bath, rooms for adolescent people where they can make a 
noise or have a dance, a cafeteria where they can feed and sit about, 
halls with tables and chairs comfortably set round where people of 
14-18 can meet naturally and drift away again, start a discussion, stop 
a discussion and so on. In an atmosphere like that you can really 
provide experience in social life, and that is what most of our adolescent 
people need. Instead of the static education which we have all suffered 
from, we want this education for change. We want it to provide for 
adolescent people chances to learn to observe, to develop their special 
activities, chances to experience human relationships.” 


Thinking in Wholes 
Finally we ought to offer young people—if we could possibly work 
out a way of doing so—some ability to think in wholes. Most adoles- 
cent people had no idea of the shape of their own place; even if it 
were a village, they had never thought of it as a whole and a unit. 
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They did not know the machinery of its government, still less the 
manner of its inner workings. They did not think of society as a 
whole. They knew nothing about its history as a whole. 

It was not at all easy to produce that thinking in wholes, but it was 
the only kind of history worth trying to get across to adolescents. To 
become useful, it had to be united to a great deal of simply going and 
seeing things. We had no idea how little some of these people from 
the large towns really saw outside their own street and their own 
relations. 


Public Opinion and Education for Change 

Certain changes in public opinion would help enormously. Firstly, it 
ought not to let its pride stand in the way of admitting the necessity of 
change—being prepared for the discomforts of it; there was such a 
thing as vested interests in good works, and we could not afford to 
have it. Secondly it would be helpful if the value of human material 
of the adolescent age, the 14-18 or 25 age, really came into people’s 
consciousness. Society’s needs were strongest and most mixed at that 
age; they were the growing pains of society. Besides this, a social con- 
sciousness about health would be a tremendous help. The people who 
started the Institute at Peckham had all their members under 25 
medically overhauled; they discovered that 90 per cent of them were 
suffering from some form of devitalization. By working at this pro- 
blem we could entirely alter the quality of our nation, whatever our 
political myths might become in the meantime. 

In conclusion she wanted to relate what she had been saying once 
more to Mr. Crossman’s address. All myths were ultimately founded 
on human need, and they had to be brought back into relation to 
human need from time to time. She believed there were times when 
those people who had the building capacity, who were distributed 
through every class and stations of society, were on top, and had a 
certain amount of run for their money. Such times were temporary; 
they went quickly, and the pirates, the people who exploited society 
rather than contributed to it, returned to power. She thought—it 
might be an emotional belief on her part—we were nearing the end of 
a piratical age, and some of them might hope to take part in a period 
of building. They had a few years in which to help to prepare a large 
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adolescent population for taking part in that building process, and she 
thought that what all keen educationists cried for was simply the 
chance for free experiment and trust in their constructive aims. 


Gramophone Notes 
J. R. WILLIAMS 
Chamber Music 
HAMBER music has been given a generous share in the re- 
cordings of the last three months, which is all to the good, since 
gramophones are intended mainly for “chamber” use, and music 
of smaller calibre will submit to the needle with much better grace 
than large-scale orchestral music. The recording of Bartok’s String 
Quartet No. 1 is an event of major importance (H.M.V. DB2379-82). 
When he wrote this work (1908) Bartok had not been seduced by 
the pleasures of the intellect into the production of that highly- 
wrought but (so it seems to me) often barren music which characterizes 
some of his later years. This early quartet is severe and wrought to a 
fine intensity by force of intellect, but intellect is here obviously 
in the service of feeling. The performance by the Pro Arte Quartet 
realizes to the full the intensity of the work, and the recording is so 
perfect as to make this an outstanding issue in a whole year’s output. 
Another modern work has been issued in the very reasonably-priced 
records of Decca—the Clarinet Quintet of Arthur Bliss (K780-3). 
Bliss has not the intellectual force of a Bartok, but he has a delicate 
sensibility and he chooses his material from the stock of current 
idioms with a fine sense of what suits his slender but graceful per- 
sonality. The performance by Frederick Thurston and the Griller 
String Quartet is a very sound one, and since clarinet-tone reproduces 
as happily as that of solo strings, the quintet is adequately represented 
by the records, so that this is a good opportunity to make gramophone 
acquaintance with Bliss. 

Two “classics” which are only moderately well known make good 
gramophone material. The “Golden Sonata” of Purcell, issued at 
half a crown by Decca, needs no bush to set it off, especially as the 
harpsichord plays its original part instead of being supplanted by 
the piano. The players are Jean Pougnet and Frederick Grinke, with 
Boris Ord (K778). Schubert’s C Major Quintet justifies itself by the 
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quality of its best music, which is probably the slow movement, one 
of those hushed pieces of expression in which Schubert reaches out 
in spirit towards Beethoven. There are both gains and losses in the 
use of the two-’cello quintet. Schubert was much too keenly alive 
to the possibilities of string combinations not to know the advantage 
of having an exquisite tenor melodist which could still be supported 
by an adequate bass (the second ’cello), and he often exploits the 
possibilities of his medium in that masterly way of his. But he loses 
a little on the roundabouts, in that two ’cellos make for a rather 
hoarse, heavy tone in ensemble chords—and this is the kind of defect 
which the gramophone magnifies rather than diminishes. The quintet, 
therefore, cannot be said to equal the best Schubert quartets as a 
gramophone-piece, but it is important enough to deserve a place 
in any library of records. It is beautifully played by the Pro Arte 
Quartet and Anthony Pini (DB2561-5). The Brahms Sonata in E 
minor for ’cello and piano (given a handsome performance by Feuer- 
mann and Theo Van Der Pas) is also a good collector’s—piece. The 
‘cello, with its sober opulence of tone, suited Brahms’s thought, 
and the sonata represents him admirably (Columbia LX 404-6). 

Two charming concertos for piano and orchestra have come 
to hand: Beethoven’s No. 2 in B flat (H.M.V. DB2573-6) and Mozart’s 
(K449) in E flat. No doubt price for price the Mozart, in Decca half- 
crown records, is the better value (K784-6). But the Beethoven is 
played by Schnabel (with Malcolm Sargent conducting the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the accompaniment) and Schnabel, who 
until quite recently refused to record at all, is now the best of all 
recording pianists—the peculiar depth and warmth of even his most 
rapid scales is marvellously preserved by the gramophone. And then 
Schnabel plays early Beethoven con amore, giving the lie in his 
every touch to the notion that early Beethoven is merely inferior 
Mozart or unripened Haydn. This concerto is unblushingly Mozartean 
in dozens of its phrases and cadences, yet it is predominantly Beethoven 
for all that, and in Schnabel’s hands it has all the vitality of its first 
days of existence. The Mozart work is very charming and character- 
istic, and as played by Miss Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel Or- 
chestra (a few wood-wind added to the usual strings) it is, to say the 
least of it, well worth the seven-and-six. 4 
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The Huberman recording of Bach’s lovely violin concerto in E 
major is quite a major event, especially as the orchestra is the Vienna 
Philharmonic (Columbia LX 408-10). Strong, masculine, free from 
all mannerisms, the performance seems to be merely the realization 
of the music’s intentions, all obstacles between composer and listener 
having been removed. The same may be said of Edwin Fischer’s 
performance of Beethoven’s “Apassionata” sonata (H.M.V. 
DBz2517-9) and I hope this is sufficiently high praise. 


Orchestral Music 

The big event in the orchestral world is another attempt to record 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony (Columbia LX411-20). The last was 
Stokowski’s, and that may now be discarded since Weingartner and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra give a performance which has 
so much more spiritual cleanliness. But the recording of the choral 
section had better be given up as hopeless. There are times when the 
Vienna State Opera Chorus is reduced to a vague noise in the back- 
ground. It is mostly Beethoven’s fault, or misfortune, and it cannot 
be helped. The first three movements come off well, the beautiful 
playing of the slow movement coming out especially well. 

An interesting issue is Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 2, in E 
minor (H.M.V. DB 2487-92). It is a sober, musicianly work, free from 
melodrama and academic dryness alike, and it is given a firm, solid 
performance by the Minneapolis Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
In strong contrast is Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade,” which 
has a naive charm if “left alone”; but Stokowski never can resist the 
temptation to dot i’s and cross t’s (H.M.V. DB2522-7). Harty and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra have added to their Berlioz 
achievements the “Funeral March for the last scene of Hamlet” which 
Berlioz published as one of his “Tristia” in 1850. It is interesting, 
and it commands respect on the whole, but it has some touches of 
the commonplace, like almost all funeral marches, and it cannot be 
regarded as first-rate Berlioz. Lastly, but not least important, is 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for strings, a vital work, a little 
over-conducted, but adequately played by the Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra. It is certainly a welcome addition to the inexpensive 
Decca series (K775-6). 


Reviews 


THE FALL OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC by R. T. Clark (Allen & Unwin) 15s. 
MR. CLARK’S book is the story of a tragedy—a tragedy which is the greatest 
within the memory of living man, and a tragedy whose terror is enhanced 
for us by the fact that the tale is incomplete, that we do not know yet what 
its end will be, and that, though deeply concerned in the end, we are power- 
less to affect it one way or the other. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
events of the past two and a half years in Germany have staggered the great 
mass of British political opinion as it had not been staggered for generations. 
We had accepted, much too easily, as some thought, the policy and practice 
of Italian Fascism, cherishing a conviction that the Italians were operatic 
dagoes whom nobody need take seriously, and that political tyranny in 
Italy was rather like gang-rule in Chicago—something which caused one to 
shrug one’s shoulders and thank God one lived in Little Puddleton-on-Sea. 
Besides, Italian society in 1921 was crying out for some firm clearing-up; 
and until a few months ago Mussolini’s actions made it possible to believe 
that a good deal of what he said was rhodomontade and that he was not 
anxious to proceed to crazy extremes. And those who most hated Russian 
Communism could comfort themselves with the belief that the Russians 
were savages. 

But nobody could believe that the Germans were savages, or a fifth-rate 
theatrical company, or very far away; and the burst of terror and lunacy 
which accompanied the Third Reich has come as a more devastating shock 
even than the realities of the European War to those who believed in civiliza- 
tion. Nor is it, as Nazi apologists would have us think, simply indignation 
at a Terror whose incidents may have been exaggerated by Jews and exiles. 
They may; very probably they are. But Julius Streicher, Hermann Goering, 
Alfred Rosenberg, and the rest are not the inventions of propagandists. 
They speak for themselves,and speak loudly, and it is in the pages of Der 
Angriff and in innumerable German decrees and proclamations that civiliza- 
tion finds its despair. It is not pleasant or encouraging to contemplate lunacy 
triumphant, even though you yourself helped (as the Allies did) to ensure 
its triumph. 

So the Western world, in the intervals of anxiously wondering “Where 
will it end?” is still asking “How did it happen?”; and many of it will turn 
to Mr. Clark’s book with eagerness. And here they will find a plentiful 
supply of facts, excellently and gloomily marshalled, to show how the 
Weimar Republic, almost from its very inception, staggered directly to its 
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end. They will not find all the facts of those fifteen years. In particular, they 
will find little of the economic background. Mr. Clark holds, quite rightly, 
that in the disintegration of post-war Germany politics were more important 
than economics, that the burden of reparations, for example, was felt less 
directly than as part of the “war-guilt” clause of the Treaty. Nevertheless, 
the economic life of Germany under the Republic is of considerable interest, 
and some of it would even have mitigated the blackness of his picture. 
There were many who participated in the economic revival of Germany in 
the ’twenties who have nothing to be ashamed of, and a history of the 
economic side would at any rate have given Walter Rathenau something of 
his due. 

For the tragedy of Mr. Clark’s tragedy is that it contains only one hero— 
Gustav Stresemann, who appears as the one man who had both the strength 
of mind to conceive a policy and the strength of character to carry it out, as 
far as Allied rancour and idiocy would allow. Stresemann receives his full 
meed, and even more than his meed of praise. But the rest appear uniformly 
as fools, cowards, selfish grabbers, or lunatics; and we read with growing 
depression of the Social-Democrats who gave the revolution away before 
it was even made, and underlined their action by murdering the best revolu- 
tionist of the lot in Rosa Luxembourg, of the Communists, whose dictated 
policy prevented to the last the chance of any resistance to the Nazis, and of 
the shady intriguers who climbed in and out of the President’s ante-chamber 
in the months between the fall of Briining and the arrival of the arch-lunatic 
in the seat of power. It is a terrible story, and neither Mr. Clark nor anyone 
else is yet in a position really to draw the moral; it may be another fifteen 
years before anyone can really understand whence sprang Nazism and 
whither it is going. For Nazism is not purely a German phenomenon; 
bastard forms of the same idea, such as the works of D. H. Lawrence, have 
appeared in countries which had no war-guilt clauses to account for hysteria. 
Mr. Clark makes certain valuable reflections, e.g. he has observed—what 
the Communist parties still appear to be incapable of observing—that in 
modern states social misery threatens not property but liberty. And in his 
final chapter, having damned the Social-Democrats up hill and down dale, 
he pays tribute to their courage at the last moment in refusing to vote with 
Hitler in the Reichstag. It is a negative courage which came too late to save 
anything except the remnants of their self-respect; it has not the inspiring 
quality of the Austrian Workers’ resistance; but it may serve to remind us 
that all, even under the present régime, is not swamped in Germany. 
MARGARET I. COLE 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION by David Forsyth (Watts) 7s. 6d. 

THE Obvious sincerity of this book is its most engaging feature; and if it is 
legitimate to apply psychological principles to a psychological product, one 
might hazard the conjecture that the book offers an illuminating example of a 
stubborn fixation, the clue to which is supplied on the first page. It was a 
“grievous trouble” to David Forsyth the child that his common sense told 
him that his excellent religious teachers were almost certainly wrong, and 
yet their reproaches made him want to believe they were right. Whether 
or not he falls under the category of those about whom he declares that 
“young men who have in general felt unfriendly towards their father tend to 
pass into an agnostic or atheistic stage,” the adult David remains so deeply 
affected by this “authority complex” that he has devoted a considerable 
amount of time and energy in research into the mutual relations of science 
and religion, despite his conviction that religion is now in a state of rapid 
decline. The motive of this excellent pursuit is revealed in its results. Here 
we have no dispassionate and impartial survey, but a remarkably skilful 
selection of facts, heaping Ossa upon Pelion to show that religion has con- 
sistently stood for obstructiveness and intolerance while science is essentially 
progressive and knows no heresy. Had it not been for the fixation referred to 
above, Dr. Forsyth might have realized that his case is somewhat weakened 
by his remark (commendably restrained as it is) in the Preface, that the Royal 
Society of Medicine declined to publish his original presidential address in 
its Proceedings. He might have recalled, too, that T. H. Huxley writing in 
1852 about a piece of work he had just completed on the Morphology of the 
Cephalous Mollusca, says of the Royal Society, “I do not know whether 
they will print it or not; that will require a little manceuvring on my part. 
You have no notion of the intrigues that go on in this blessed world of 
science. Science is, I fear, no purer than any other region of human activity.” 
Dr. Forsyth might also have reflected that Metchnikoff spent twenty-five 
years of his precious time meeting the attacks not of men of religion 
but men of science; that the greatest and most acrimonious opposition 
to Jenner (re vaccination) and Simpson (re chloroform) and Joule 
and Helmholtz (re new physical theories) came from scientific 
contemporaries. 

The section of Dr. Forsyth’s book dealing with religion betrays the same 
fixational influence. The author is wholly concerned with primitive super- 
stitious forms of religious experience, and much of what he writes is effective 
if somewhat crude. The three main propositions here are: 

(1) Freud’s psycho-analysis has now succeeded in explaining and under- 

standing human behaviour scientifically. (p. 49.) 
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(2) Psycho-analysis has severed the roots of religion by showing that it 
belongs to the unreal and the fantasmal. (p. 187.) 

(3) The criterion of good and evil is replaced by that of mentally sound 
and unsound. (p. 191.) The author has omitted to tell us what is the 
criterion of mental soundness, but perhaps that is an irrelevant detail. 

F. E. ENGLAND 

THE HOUSE: A MACHINE FOR LIVING IN by Anthony Bertram (A. & C. Black) 

5s. net. 
Why should, of all things, man unruled 
Such unproportioned dwellings build? 
asked Marvell; and compared him unfavourably with the low roofed tor- 
toises that do dwell 
In cases fit of tortoise shell. 

This early illustration of functionalism should commend itself to Mr. 

Bertram. Why, he asks, do we go on allowing builders to put up “baronial” 

bijou residences with windows adapted to medieval warfare, or “Tudor- 

esque” cottages with bogus beams and diamond panes? Why assume, 
because a coal fireplace is best built into one wall of a sitting-room, that an 
electric fire must be anchored in the same position? A chandelier must hang 
from the ceiling; why should the electric light fitting do so? Why buy four- 
poster beds and wing-back arm-chairs for use in an age that likes fresh air 
and in houses that are centrally heated and more or less draught-free? 

On all these our prejudices and sentimental weaknesses Mr. Bertram makes 

a vigorous and entertaining onslaught. His sub-title is a saying of Le 

Corbusier: “une maison est une machine a habiter,” and this book is an 

attempt to show that every age from that of the lake-dwellers to the eigh- 

teenth century has so regarded it. In the nineteenth century we began to 
imitate, reviving constructional forms and decorative motives without 
reference to modern needs. Now the new architecture of concrete, steel and 
glass is restoring functionalism to the house; let us understand and grasp its 
opportunities. Most people will from the outset accept Mr. Bertram’s main 
contention; that it is worth restatement no one who walks through the 
fringes of any large town will be disposed to deny, but some may feel 
that not enough allowance is made for the influence of association. For 

Mr. Bertram a house should satisfy the needs of food, sleep, recreation, 

health and beauty: antimacassars worked by a great aunt, family photo- 

graphs, watercolours of Kashmir, have no place in it unless they can prove 
themselves aesthetically and functionally fit. That is a stern doctrine. 

A series of line drawings by Mr. A. G. Wise adds greatly to the attractive- 
ness of this refreshing and useful book. W. D. HOGARTH 
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THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT POLICy dy E. F. M. Durbin (Chapman & Hall) 
los. 6d. 

WHEN Mr. Durbin published, in his Purchasing Power and Trade Depres- 
sion, one of the ablest short analyses of the relationship between variations 
in credit and fluctuations in economic prosperity that have yet appeared, he 
promised a further volume setting forth his own constructive proposals as 
to the right policy to pursue. The present volume fulfils that promise, and 
amply justifies the anticipatory interest it aroused. It is not so many years 
ago that the abolition of monetary disturbances by means of price stabiliza- 
tion seemed a comparatively easy and sound process. It then appeared that 
the chief difficulty lay in persuading those in authority to make advantageous 
use of their powers. Mr. Durbin’s detailed analysis and the tentative nature 
of his suggestions are evidence of the strides that have been made in recent 
years in the understanding of the real nature of credit changes. 

Stabilization of prices is now seen to have no meaning since there is no 
such thing as a general level of prices, and Mr. Durbin is thus led to consider 
what it is that should be stabilized. He distinguishes three possibilities. 
Professor Hayek’s proposal for stabilization of the effective circulation 
irrespective of the volume of industrial output is criticized as necessarily lead- 
ing to a deflationary contraction of consumers’ expenditure, whenever an 
increase in the “roundaboutness” of production induces a larger pro- 
portion of purchasing power to flow into the intermediate stages of industry. 
The second possibility—that of maintaining the level of prices of final 
output—is equally criticized, on the grounds that as new capital is introduced 
into industry and costs thereby fall, the margin of profits is widened. This 
would lead to a further demand for producers’ credits and a consequent rise 
in prices. If the bankers then contract credit to keep final prices stable the 
expectations of the producers are falsified, production is curtailed and 
depression ensues. 

Mr. Durbin comes therefore to a third suggestion, that is, maintenance of 
a constant money income per head of the population, and offers very 
interesting suggestions as to the changes in practical banking and Govern- 
ment action that would be necessary in order to achieve this end. 

Mr. Durbin’s book is characterized not only by great analytical acumen, 
but by a sense of social realities which is not always evident in many of the 
writings of economists who have tackled this problem. He realizes that the 
fatalistic attitude so often implied in their conclusions is unnecessary and 
absurd. He faces the fact that social institutions must be taken to some extent 
as part of the given facts of the situation, and that to base a policy, for ex- 
ample, on theassumption that collective wage agreements do not exist, is of 
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little practical, constructive value. This book is consequently one of the 
most valuable contributions to the discussion of this extremely vital 
problem. G. WILLIAMS 


LORD BROUGHAM by G. T. Garratt (Macmillan) 15s. 
A LIFE of Brougham was needed. Of previous ventures, Campbell’s was 
maliciously inaccurate, the forgotten Life and Career by John McGilchrist 
(1868) was uncritical, and Atlay’s treated of the Lord Chancellor rather 
than the man; more recently, Aspinall has dealt with Brougham’s political 
life. Mr. Garratt has now given us something more nearly approaching 
a complete portrait; his material includes most of the relevant sources; and 
he writes with judgment and a sense of proportion. He makes it easier to 
understand why Brougham was for a time the most influential man in the 
country, and why his fame has been so largely eclipsed. 

Harriet Martineau (who hated Brougham) speaks of “that series of appeals 
on behalf of popular education which will ever be his best title to grateful 
remembrance.” In this matter at least he seems to have been sincere; he had 
a genuine belief in knowledge as a panacea for social unrest. Mr. Garratt 
gives adequate space to the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower 
Orders (1816) and to Brougham’s Bill of 1820; the former led to the setting 
up of the Charity Commissioners and the purging of abuses (and if Brougham 
had had his way the reforms would have been far more drastic); the 
latter, though unsuccessful, indicated the lines of future administration. His 
interest in detail was shown by his work for the Lancastrian schools (though 
he was not, as Mr. Garratt says, President of the British and Foreign Society 
in 1813), in the formation of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and in connection with the foundation of London University. The 
last two topics deserve more attention than Mr. Garratt gives them. As 
articles on the S.D.U.K. have already appeared in this Journal (October 
1929, April 1933), it will be enough to say that this very influential Society 
was not only created by Brougham, but was assiduously nursed by him 
during its twenty years’ existence. He was supported by the many eminent 
members of the Committee, and by the disinterested service of Charles 
Knight, the publisher; but, as contemporaries knew well, the “Steam Intel- 
lect Society” was, whether they liked it or not, a by-product of the “Learned 
Friend’s” energy and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Garratt’s account of the foundation of London University is likewise 
incomplete. “There is some dispute,” he writes, “about the origin of the 
London Scheme.” But that and all other controversies of the time have been 
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cleared up by Professor Bellot’s University College, London, 1826-1926. 
Brougham’s share in the honours should not be exaggerated: he was the 
active politician, who got things done; but it is misleading to quote without 
comment Lord Grey’s remark (in a letter printed by Brougham in his own 
Memoirs), “you have been the creator of this establishment.” On the other 
hand, more might have been said of Brougham’s efforts to gain a charter for 
the University, in which matter his personal unpopularity caused delay. 

More too might have been made of the Benthamite influence on Brougham. 
Mr. Garratt refers briefly to his friendship with Jeremy himself, with a sample 
of the quaint letters that passed between them; and though he speaks of James 
Mill he does not quote the significant statement in John Stuart Mill’s Auto- 
biography that his father was “the good genius by the side of Brougham in 
most of what he did for the public, either on education, law reform, or any 
other subject.” 

And no life of Brougham is complete without Bagehot’s classic descrip- 
tion: “There is a glare in some men’s eyes which seems to say, ‘Beware, I am 
dangerous; noli me tangere.’ Lord Brougham’s face has this. A mischievous 
excitability is the most obvious expression of it. If he were a horse, nobody 
would buy him; with that eye, no one could answer for his temper.” That 
illuminates one side of Brougham’s eclipse; another appears in Campbell’s 
penetrating remark, “By seeking distinction in almost every department 
of genius, he failed to establish a great name in any.” Mr. Garratt has done 


as much as is possible to restore his fame. 
F. A. CAVENAGH 


LANGUAGE by Leonard Bloomfield (Allen & Unwin) 15s. 

BOOKS on languages are all too many, and books on language all too few. 
Grammars, textbooks and dictionaries, good, bad and indifferent, are 
offered in bewildering abundance to the would-be student of a foreign 
language. But how many language-learners stop to consider the relation of 
the hundred and one tedious rules they learn to the vast universal 
phenomenon of human speech ? 

The present work is addressed to the reader who would make his study 
of particular languages something to think from. When we realize that 
language is the most complex and highly organized of man’s social activities, 
it is strange that it has no place in our educational programme and receives 
so little attention from those who are interested in the various other aspects 
of human behaviour. 

Linguistics claims as its special field the elaboration of a technique for 
the analysis of speech both in its past and present aspects. The present work 
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deals at approximately equal length with the technique of linguistic descrip- 
tion and the methods of historical linguistics. 

The book may be divided into two parts, the first consisting of a very 
readable introduction on the history of linguistic studies and a brief account 
on behaviouristic lines of the nature of human speech, followed by a detailed 
description of the methods of phonetic, morphological, syntactical and 
semantic analysis, with illustrations from European, Asiatic and Amerindian 
languages. The second part consists of an account of the subject-matter and 
technique of historical analysis, with a treatment of the phonetic and morpho- 
logical changes observable in the history of languages, and the variations in 
meaning that occur with the lapse of time and the change of social and 
cultural conditions. Three chapters are devoted to the processes by which 
words pass from one language or dialect to another. Finally, there is an 
admirable chapter on the overwrought theme of “good speech,” which 
shuns the rationalizations that are the bulwark of the bourgeois academic 
against the flood of proletarian speech, and presents the question sanely 
as one of a social-economic order. 

The book is intended as an introduction to linguistics for the beginner. 
A word of warning is necessary. It is excusable in a textbook that little 
space should be devoted to controversy: a clear exposition of established 
facts is what is required. But linguistics, in its modern sense, is a relatively 
new science, and there are still more facts unestablished than established— 
though Bloomfield’s high-sounding but peculiarly esoteric terminology 
may deceive the uninitiated into thinking that it constitutes part of a hallowed 
tradition of linguistic theory. The reader new to linguistics should beware 
of assimilating uncritically the whole of Bloomsfield’s doctrine, on the 
strength of its apparent authoritativeness. He will, for instance, fall into 
serious error if he accepts in its entirety the conception of the phoneme 
presented with such complete assurance in this book. The phoneme, let 
it be said, is to the linguistician approximately what the molecule is to the 
chemist. In this particular case the reader will do well to consult a specialist 
work on phonetics as a corrective. Indeed, as a general principle, it would 
be advisable to read the book in conjunction with works from equally 
authoritative pens: only thus will the originality and the occasional defects 
of Bloomfield’s theories be appreciated. 

The volume has a very excellent bibliography of linguistic literature, 
together with notes on the individual chapters giving references on specific 
points. There is an omission which is to be regretted, namely, J. R. Firth’s 
“Speech” (Benn). To those who are new to the subject this book 


can be confidently recommended as a preface to the present work. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE by 
C. M. Maclnnes (Rivingtons) 7s. 6d. 

THE scope of this book is the whole range of our Empire history from the 
Tudors to the present day. In its 400 pages it covers a great deal of ground 
lucidly and persuasively, thus exemplifying once more the skill which was 
manifest in Mr. MacInnes’s centenary volume on slavery two years ago. 
The nature of Mr. MacInnes’s outlook can be initially gathered by those 
who do not know his work from the dedication of the volume to the late 
Professor H. E. Egerton, from the use in the preface of the adjective “prosaic”’ 
as descriptive of the economic aspects of Empire development, and from 
the genial romanticism of its inspiring belief that the Ottawa resolutions 
round off a system in which national independence and imperial citizenship 
are reconciled. 

Travel and trade may be described as the main themes of Mr. MacInnes’s 
book. Hakluyt inspires its early pages; and there are apt and interesting 
quotations from a wide range of full-blooded British and American materials 
to illustrate the economic character and development of the first British 
Empire. The dripping ecstasies of Locksley Hall introduce the second 
British Empire; and a somewhat Bowdlerized chapter on emigration is 
followed by an account of the evolution of the steamer (which is doubtfully 
relevant, but interesting, all the same) and of ocean travel since Waterloo; 
an analysis of the influence of imperial policy on colonial currency and 
banking; and a summary of the volume and directions of the exports and 
capital from this country to various components of the British Empire. 
Mr. MacInnes then carries his story forward through a series of chapters 
on the separate Anglo-Dominion trades and on Inter-Imperial Fiscal 
Policy and Imperial Reference. A handy bibliography adds much to the 
book’s usefulness. 

Mr. MacInnes has written a friendly, informative and interesting book. 
It is instructive, even though it is not clear that the British Empire, as such, 
has an economic history of its own. It is hard to say what exactly the validity 
is of a study of theeconomicdevelopment ofa political unity that is in noclear 
sense an economic unity. If the political unity of the British Empire lasts, 
it will be because it has what Mrs. Knowles used to call, ingeniously, an 
“underlying” economic unity, which may one day become organic. If it 
does not last, if the Empire breaks up in the fulness of its time as used to 
be prophesied and still is expected by some tolk, it will be because it failed 
to become more than a temporary political unity. In either case the subject- 
matter of its history can scarcely be more than special aspects of the inter- 
relationships of the world economy, or essays in economic imperialism, 
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or footnotes to the political and constitutional history of a composite 
state or system of states. 

Mr. MacInnes is an imperialist——enthusiastic, romantic, orthodox. Some 
will find his simple faith attractive, others not. What ought to be asked for 
by both kinds of reader is a much fuller treatment of the imperial aspects 
of the economic history of India and the dependencies, a deeper study of 
the inter-relationships of the old industrialized centre of the Empire and its 
industrializing offshoots, and an analysis of the comparative costs and gains 
of Empire in its different parts. 

The logical conclusion of Mr. MacInnes’s attitude would seem to be 
planned imperial development—the development of the undeveloped 
estates in the interest of all—but that conclusion is not visible in his pages. 

H. L. BEALES 


WHEN JUSTICE FALTERED by R. S. Lambert (Methuen) ros. 6d. 
IN this most readable volume Mr. Lambert has made “‘a study of nine 
peculiar murder trials.” His now well-known gifts of vivid yet disciplined 
narrative, acute psychological perception and social sensitiveness are well- 
displayed in a book that is at once good entertainment and food for thought. 
Mr. Lambert’s readers will rejoice in the skill with which they are led 
through the labyrinthine details of these peculiar cases to their outstanding 
essentials—by carefully proportioned construction, the avoidance of dog- 
matism about motives and mysteries, a scholarly tolerance of the character- 
peculiarities of his odd band of heroes and heroines. The qualities of Mr. 
Lambert’s book, that is, are not those usually associated with our murder- 
literature. Nor is Mr. Lambert writing a book quite of that kind. What- 
ever the reasons which give popularity to that sort of reading-matter—and it 
must be, surely, that our society has a bad conscience—Mr. Lambert’s 
When Justice Faltered is a study of murders as murders in their social as well 
as their psychological setting. Apart from a modern parallel to one of the 
cases, the time-range of the book is the mid-Victorian period, roughly the 
twenty years that followed the Great Exhibition of 1851. If there is no formal 
attempt to analyse the character of the system of justice of that day, or to set 
it against its background of economic and social habit, tradition and com- 
munal psychology, there is an awareness of that background. Mr. Lambert 
could have made his introduction much longer than it is and put it at the 
end of the book, but he has been content to let the cases speak for themselves. 
When people begin to push social psychology out of the academic class- 
room into the streets, to bring the material of social pathology under 
analysis in more penetrating and realistic ways, they will use the sort of 
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material that Mr. Lambert has collected. They will observe, too, that Mr. 
Lambert is becoming a pioneer in a new field of learning. He has now 
examined the careers of “The Prince of Pickpockets,” “The Railway King” 
and the oddly assorted victims of social and personal circumstance that 
figure in When Justice Faltered. 

Victorian society, we know now, had grave weaknesses as well as its own 
rugged virtues. There was the mobile wrath of Bagshot’s Lombard Street as 
well as the financial impressionism of a long line of successors to George 
Hudson; the true austerity of its last statesmen was based upon narrowness of 
vision; Dr. Samuel Smiles wrote acceptable and accepted pages in praise of 
homely virtues but the submerged tenth (and more) never had opportunity 
to practise them. Frustration was a mark of that society as much as expansive- 
ness, and it may well be that it emerges in such behaviour as is recalled in Mr. 
Lambert’s book. This stuff, says the academic historian contemptuously, is 
not “history.” But the answer is that it ought to be. Private lives and their 
behaviour patterns should not be left unstudied. The analysis of abnormal 
social history may yield to the social historian results comparable to those 
won by the psycho-analyst in his field. Perhaps it is academic formality of 
treatment that has made “history” an infrequent choice study among adult 
students. Let Mr. Lambert’s book be put in book-boxes and see what its 
welcome is: we can then discover whether crime and the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of justice, in fact the functioning of the social system of our own 
and earlier ages in its various aspects, are not subjects the study of which 
would be readily taken up. It may be said with confidence that academic 
history, even when dramatically presented, seems unreal to most people. 
It has the virtues and defects of pageantry, the reality of unreality. Let the 
history tutor analyse the career of, say, the poisoner, Mary Ann Cotton, as 
presented in this book, and make a parallel study of this career with that of 
some virtuous Victorian “lady.” The class discussion will not flag and it will 
range over a pretty wide field—the spread and social effects of poverty, the 
quality of medical services available for poor folks and others, the cultural 
quality of lives in Victorian mean streets, the generation of criminal habits, 
the behaviour of courts of law, the equality of opportunity of /aissez-faire 
capitalism. .. . 

Mr. Lambert draws attention to the need of a wider conception of social 
history. His book is welcome on that ground and because it is so completely 
readable. It makes excellent material for student and tutor, material that has 
not been all dressed up in pomp and circumstance; classes will be glad to 
have such material to analyse. 

H. L. BEALES 
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OLD AND NEW by F. S. Marvin (Ivor Nicholson & Watson) 4s. 6d. 

MR. MARVIN in this book, which is designed to be a companion volume to his 
well-known The Living Past, covers a very wide field. He explains the great 
changes that have taken place in our own time in the teaching and the whole 
conception of history in a series of chapters which comments upon the life of 
man since prehistoric times. The author attempts to discover the peculiar 
contribution which each successive period has made to mankind. Neo- 
lithic man, the civilization of Babylonia, Greece and Rome sweep past us | 
in rapid procession. The Middle Ages, with particular stress on the Church 
and what it meant in the life of man during the Age of Faith, the rise of 
national states, geographical extensions of western civilization, and the 
modern age come in turn under Mr. Marvin’s masterly survey. 

The author examines the place taken by nationalism in the modern world. 
He sees all the evils that are associated with it, and the disastrous results 
which flow from a selfish exaggeration of its importance. At the same time, 
he recognizes that national feeling is a natural manifestation of human 
belief in the political sphere. So, in spite of all the conditions of the present 
world which are calculated to depress the citizen of to-day with despair 
for the future, Mr. Marvin ends on a note of hope and affirms his belief in 
what lies ahead. 

This book is full of interesting ideas, and the serious student of world { 
affairs will find in it much to stimulate thought and open up interesting 
vistas of political theorising. A true optimist, Mr. Marvin, who sees all the 
dangers and pit-falls which beset this mechanical age, nevertheless has 
sufficient faith in the human spirit to think that with wise and judicious 
management the film, the loud-speaker and all the other scientific contri- 
butions of the time can be turned to the uses of education in its broadest 
sense. C.M.M. 


UNREFORMED CAMBRIDGE by D. A. Winstanley (Cambridge University 
Press) 16s. 

MR. WINSTANLEY is well known as a historian of Cambridge; and in this book 
he sheds further light on “certain aspects of the University in the eighteenth 
century.” These aspects are: the constitution of the University, degree 
courses, the professors, the colleges, and attempts at reform. Each is dealt 
with fully and with a wealth of detail that to me is fascinating—though the 
author modestly apologizes for what “will be recognized as a regrettable 
necessity and not censured as a wilful indulgence.” 

If anyone doubts whether we have progressed since the eighteenth 
century, let him ponder over this record of what Cambridge was like then. 
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Cumbrous and obsolete statutes perpetuated anomalies and prevented re- 
form; standards were low; sinecures abounded and appointments were 
canvassed and made with complete cynicism. The great Bentley, who as 
Master of Trinity was ineligible for any University chair, secured a majority 
of electors by getting a friend to act as Deputy Vice-Chancellor, and two 
amiable Fellows of Trinity to act in the absence of two hostile Fellows; with 
these votes, and his own, he was elected Regius Professor of Divinity. An- 
other worthy combined the offices of Master of Peterhouse and Bishop of 
Carlisle with those of Professor of Moral Theology and University Librarian 
—with great reluctance relinquishing the two last. Mr. Winstanley through- 
out writes with moderation: “during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
gross neglect of duty was perhaps not quite so habitual as it had previously 
been. But, nevertheless, the story for the most part is one of broken oaths, 
violated statutes and cynical disregard of testamentary wishes.” Yet the 
beginnings of reform were there; unfortunately some of the leading spirits 
were personally objectionable. Hence the reforms were not achieved then; 
but the pioneers “aroused the University from a slumber of two centuries, 
and never again was it to enjoy quite the same peaceful sleep.” 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 
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THE 
FIRST ANNUAL DINNER © 
OF THE 


INSTITUTE 


It has been decided to hold an Annual 
Dinner to coincide with the date of 
the Annual Meeting. The first Annual 
Dinner will therefore be held at 
University College, Gower Street, 
London, on Friday, February ist, 
1936, at 7.30 p.m.; and will be preceded 
by the statutory Annual Meeting at 
6 p.m. Lord Sankey will preside at the 
Dinner and will be supported (engage- 
ments permitting) by Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, President of the Board of 
Education. Tickets for the Dinner will 
cost 5s., and may be obtained from the 
office of the Institute, 39 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. A more detailed notice 
will be issued to all members; but this 
will serve as a preliminary announce- 
ment of the event. 
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